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AUSTRIA AND GERMANY’ 


By Dr. Kari POLAnyl 


THE two outstanding events in Austrian politics during the 
last year were the brushing aside of Parliament and the appear- 
ance of an authoritarian régime in Austria on the one hand, and 
the conflict with Germany on the other. In dealing with these 
events it will be helpful to keep in mind the fact that the period 
under review—one year of the Dollfuss Government—falls into 
two distinct parts: the first from May 2oth, 1932, till the German 
elections of March 5th, 1933; the second from March 5th up to 
the present time. It is upon the second period that I shall 
concentrate. The conflict with Germany had, in effect, caused 
the internal situation in Austria, which in the first period had 
been normal although tense, to develop into a constitutional 
crisis of the first magnitude. 

When, a little more than a year ago, the Dollfuss Government 
came into power, German events. were already casting their 
shadow upon Austria. In fact the Government had been formed 
in order to deal with the situation, a distinct feature of which 
was the success of the Nazis in the Vienna municipal elections of 
April 24th, 1932. The ruling Austrian party, the Christian 
Socials, had lost votes heavily to the Nazis. In the Vienna 
Municipal Council two-thirds were still Social Democrats, but 
the remaining third was now made up of two parties, the Christian 
Socials and the Nazis. 

The new situation did not yet seem to call for new methods. 
Although the question of the dissolution of Parliament was raised 
by the Opposition—Social Democrats and Nazis alike—the 
Christian Social Party, to which the President Miklas belongs, 
decided to use Fabian tactics. Dissolution was refused and the 
Dollfuss Government was formed. It was, in fact, the usual 
sort of Austrian post-War Government, practically a Christian 
Social Government padded with a small Agrarian Party, the 





1 Address given at Chatham House on June 12th, 1933, Sir Cecil Kisch, 
K.C.1.E., C.B., in the Chair. 
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Landbund, and this time openly supported by another small 
party, the Heimatblock, the parliamentary group of the Austrian 
Fascist private army. In opposition, as usual, were the Social 
Democrats, the largest party in Parliament, together with the 
Pan-Germans, a nationalist party with a mainly civil service 
following. 

The Government commanded a very narrow majority, which 
actually dwindled later to a majority of one, but they could feel 
fairly sure that, in a case of need, the Pan-Germans would support 
them on social and economic issues, an anticipation which was 
actually fulfilled. Also the Social Democrats had lost influence. 
The reform of the constitution under Schober had curtailed the 
rights of Parliament and put the power of dissolution, as well as 
that of making and unmaking governments, into the hands of 
the President of the Republic. He was, moreover, invested with 
the legal right of issuing decrees in cases of emergency. Austria 
had, in fact, been turned by the Schober reforms from the extreme 
Parliamentary Republic which it had hitherto been into a Presi- 
dential Republic of constitutional character. The influence of 
the Social Democratic Party in the army and in the police force 
had been on the decline ever since the Vienna Riots of July 15th, 
1927. The Heimwehr, on the other hand, which must be regarded 
as the extremist driving force on the Right, had become a more 
or less harmless parliamentary party by taking part in the 
elections of November gth, 1930. They polled only 225,000 
votes, that is, not more than six per cent. of the total votes 
given. The Vienna elections of April 24th, 1932, showed them 
to be declining rapidly, losing votes not only to the Nazis but 
even to the Christian Socials. The Dollfuss Government hoped 
to cope with the situation by more or less normal methods. No 
revolutionary changes seemed to be impending. 

But the same date, April 24th, 1932, which had brought the 
Nazis into the limelight in Vienna as a small but growing force, 
had brought them a spectacular victory in Prussia and had 
delivered the Prussian Diet practically into their hands. Briining 
fell and on July 20th Papen forced a coup d’état on the Social 
Democratic Government in Prussia. Unmistakably the idea 
was to steal the thunder of the Nazis by smashing the Left with 
authoritarian methods, thus weakening the Nazis so as to compel 
them to effect a compromise with the old conservative ruling 
class. The Dollfuss Government indeed provided a very close 
analogy to the Papen régime in Germany. A revolutionary 
movement from the Right is countered by a conservative governing 
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minority waging ruthless war against the Left, and making use 
in the fullest measure of every constitutional prerogative. But 
in Austria the situation seemed much easier for the Government 
than in Germany. Dollfuss commanded a majority in Parlia- 
ment, if not in the electorate, and even there at the time the 
Nazis did not exceed ten to fifteen per cent. In Germany 
Catholicism had up to this time proved to be a stumbling-block 
in the way of Nazi ascendancy; and Austria is mainly Catholic. 
More important still, Austria had never known nationalism. 

The Government, after having secured the Lausanne Agree- 
ment, devoted its main attention to the task of achieving ratifica- 
tion of the agreement in Parliament. The agreement promised 
a loan of some 300 million Austrian schillings (approximately 
£9 million at par) in exchange for a conditional prolongation of 
the prohibition of a union with Germany for a further period of 
ten years, that is, until 1952. In order to carry through its 
obligations incurred at Lausanne, the Austrian Government 
proceeded to balance the budget by a radical reduction of 
expenditure. This meant, of course, the curtailing of social 
services, the cutting down of the pensions of the railway employees, 
etc. Government business was on the whole carried on with 
remarkable energy and, although the loan was not forthcoming, 
the Austrian exchange progressively improved. 

One notable event during this period was both a significant 
reminder of Papen’s method in Germany and a sign that the 
Government did not intend to allow constitutional niceties to 
stand in its way. On October Ist, 1932, the Government 
discovered that a law of the War period provided it with emer- 
gency powers to deal with “ all economic questions arising out 
of war conditions.” ‘‘ Dora”’ redivivus with a vengeance! The 
Government made use of these exceptional powers in a most 
adroit manner against the directors of the Credit-Anstalt Bank 
—a highly popularissue. Although Parliament was not adjourned 
and could have been called at the shortest notice, the Government 
issued an emergency decree based on “ Dora,” by which dis- 
traint upon the immovables of the Credit-Anstalt and Boden- 
creditanstalt directors was allowed without the usual safeguards 
required by law to make good the damages, if any, to the State. 
The Social Democrats, although they had carried on a regular 
campaign against those held responsible for the collapse of these 
banks, at once protested against this attempt to introduce uncon- 
stitutional methods by appealing to the passions of the masses. 
But Parliament upheld the decree by a majority vote and an im- 
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portant precedent was set up. The Government had to all intents 
and purposes made use of powers which were scarcely constitu- 
tional, At any rate, no jurist could be found to confirm that 
this use of “ Dora” was constitutional. But the Government 
refrained from using these powers again, so that apart from this 
significant episode, the Government’s methods during this first 
period cannot be regarded as wholly abnormal and, in any case, 
could in no way compare with the wholesale illegality of the 
German parallel. In fact, nothing seemed to foreshadow the 
dramatic events of the second part of the period under review. 
But the German elections in March 1933, and the sudden collapse 
of Bavarian autonomy produced an utterly new situation. The 
fight of the Government against the Nazis in Austria was invested 
with a quite new significance. Upon its outcome now depended, 
not only the existence of the Christian Social Party and the con- 
servative interests bound up with it, but the independence of 
the Austrian State itself. A crisis of the utmost intensity ensued. 

On March 8th, 1933, a Pronunciamento of the Government 
_ appeared as a proclamation on the walls of Vienna. Public 
/ meetings were forbidden and the press put under censorship. 
The decrees were based upon “ Dora.” Parliament was declared 
to have put itself out of action. Oddly enough, it so happened 
that all the three chairmen of the House had resigned on a point 
of order a few days earlier. Worse still, none of the standing 
orders applied directly to the case, so that the Government could 
put up a plea of non liquet without being laughed out of court. 
At any rate they were not. The President of the Republic, 
although taking on the whole a moderate line during the con- 
stitutional controversy, refused to accept the resignation of the 
Government tendered on March 7th. To the new attitude of 
the Government, amounting to a coup d’état, the Social Demo- 
cratic Party put up very strong opposition. On March 15th, 
the third chairman of the House, a Pan-German, who had been 
the last to resign, summoned a meeting of Parliament for the 
express purpose of closing the last sitting, which technically was 
still going on. The Government declared this an illegal gathering 
and ordered the police to prevent it “in defence of the Cor- 
stitution.”” There was imminent danger of a general strike 
which, if called, would, as is generally agreed, have been synony- 
mous with civil war. The more so as the Heimwehr, the Fascist 
Militia, gathering their force in Vienna, seemed to have contem- 
plated seizing power on the same day. The President of the 
Vienna Police was dismissed on the next day by the Government 
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for showing a lack of energy in dealing with the attempted 
gathering of parliamentarians alleged to be illegal, and perhaps 
too much energy in dealing with the certainly more illegal 
gathering of the armed Heimwehr in Vienna. It is worth men- 
tioning that shortly afterwards this former President of the 
Police openly joined the Nazis. But the critical March 15th 
passed peacefully. The Social Democratic Party drew back, 
assuming not unrightly that out of a clash with the Heimwehr, 
the common enemy, the Nazis would emerge victorious. On 
two further occasions, March 30th, when the Republican Defence 
Force was dissolved, and May Day, when the customary demon- 
strations in the Ring were forbidden by the Government, political 
high tension threatened to break out into an explosion. In spite 
of the censorship, in spite of the prohibition of meetings and even 
of private sittings of political and cultural associations, the 
opposition carried on its struggle exclusively on constitutional 
grounds. It carried the fight into the provincial legislatures 
and the Municipal Council of Vienna as well as into the Federal 
Council (corresponding to the Reichsvat in Germany). It set its 
hopes in the last resort upon the Constitutional High Court 
(Verfassungsgerichtshof). But in vain; for this Court was put 
out of action quite recently by the resignation of several judges, 
adherents of the Government. Since March 8th the constitution 
in Austria has been in abeyance. 

This turn of events was entirely due to a danger coming from 
the outside, from a wholly unexpected quarter, namely, Germany. 
The German Revolution threatened to swallow Austria whole 
and to rob it of any sort of separate existence whatsoever. From 
this moment, from the point of view of the Government, the 
Nazi movement im Austria becomes only one aspect, even if at 
times the most important aspect, of the Nazi movement outside 
Austria; or, to put it otherwise, an aspect of the conflict with 
Germany. 

With this we definitely pass into the realm of foreign policy. 
Not that up to this time foreign policy had not been an important 
feature of Austrian affairs. On the contrary, months before the 
disappearance of the Bavarian State from the political horizon 
startled the Austrian Government overnight into action, foreign 
policy had been very much to the fore. We must reflect upon it 
now, even if only cursorily, unless we are to overlook two important 
features of the general situation, namely, the origins of the foreign 
connections of the Heimwehr and the origins of Austro-Italian 


relationships in general. 
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It was the general situation in South-Eastern Europe which 
started the movement in Austria’s foreign affairs at the turn of 
the year. Austria’s geographical position made her an uncom- 
fortable onlooker. I do not profess to know exactly how the 
situation arose which resulted in a visit of the leader of the 
Heimwehr, Prince Starhemberg, to Rome. But the head of the 
Government visited Budapest, accompanied by another important 
Cabinet Minister. No doubt commercial affairs were the chief 
theme of the Budapest conversations, at any rate for the Austrian 
negotiators if not for the others. The Croatian question seemed 
to bring matters to a head. Italy had discovered that not only 
was Croatia flanked on the north by Hungary, but that Italian 
communications with Hungary were deplorably hindered by too 
strict an interpretation of Austrian neutrality. What if Croatian 
insurgents happened to be supplied with arms from the north? 
What, especially, if Croatia emerged unexpectedly as a problem 
of international order? 

Such was the situation and atmosphere the dangers of which 
Hirtenberg revealed to Europe. Although Great Britain is 
supposed to have played a leading réle in the formulation of the 
diplomatic instruments involved in the case, I shall only mention 
the fact that in Austria the outcome of the affair was regarded 
as a marked success for Italy, the démarche of the two Western 
Powers in Vienna having been left unanswered by Austria; and 
though Italy had to declare her readiness to take back the war 
material lying in Austria, the demand for a special control of this 
procedure was no longer pressed. 

The remarks of the Reichspost, the leading organ of the Austrian 
Government Party, at the close of this incident were much com- 
mented upon at thetime. In an article entitled “‘ No ‘Change’ of 
Orientation,” it stated that not Austria but the world around had 
changed, 


“Where there is no longer any Europe, a European policy becomes 
impossible. . . . If blocs are to take the place of Europe, Austria will 
have to choose between them, and in this case she will not choose the 
Powers trying to perpetuate the injustices committed in 1919.” 


This sounded like a considered declaration in favour of the 
revisionist front, and like a potential refusal to follow any 
longer the status guo line which Seipel had so masterfully suc- 
ceeded in harmonising with the Italian orientation, also inaugur- 
ated by him. Austria, in short, prepared to side with Germany, 
Italy and Hungary, against France and the Little Entente, 
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if things were to come to that. It goes without saying that 
these important developments in the realm of foreign affairs, far 
from conflicting with German interests, really brought Austrian 
policy closer to the German line than it had ever been since the 
War, except perhaps during the short but unfortunate episode of 
the fight for the Customs Union. This happened on February 
20th, 1933. Within less than a month of this date the relationship 
between Austria and Germany was actually at breaking point. 

What had happened? Had the success of Hitler at the polls 
taken the Austrian Christian Socials unawares? Or had they 
not foreseen that the Hitler régime would be enormously streng- 
thened by such a success, weakening correspondingly the German 
Centre Party and the position of German Catholicism in general ? 
This would mean doing injustice to a group of politicians who, 
even after Seipel’s death, must still be counted among the far- 
seeing ones of Europe. But in order to gauge rightly the terrible 
surprise which shattered at a blow the political structure upon 
which Seipel himself had built up the foreign policy of Christian 
Social Austria, and in order to understand the far-reaching effects 
this sudden change necessarily exercised upon the whole range of 
German-Austrian relationships, we must realise that the corner- 
stone of this edifice was the autonomy of the Bavarian State. 
Bavaria had been the invisible buffer State between Austria and 
Germany. Her disappearance in the stress and strain of the 
German Revolution in the first week of March was tantamount 
to a political earthquake. The independence of the Austrian 
State itself was in peril of immediate extinction. 

Seipel’s conception of the future of Austria was not German, 
it was Central European. He wanted to combine, if possible,, 
the advantages for Austria of being inside a German federation 
with those of forming also part of a group of States outside this. 
federation. His ideal was an Austria which would in some way 
be the link between the German States and the Danubian States, 
Hungary first of all. In this way Austria would naturally have 
become the centre of any new grouping in this region. For 
future upheavals in Central Europe were, according to this con- 
ception, regarded as possible, if not probable. Thus Austria, as 
a Catholic State, would become a natural centre for a regrouping 
either of the Catholic States of Southern Germany or of Hungary, 
Croatia, and Slovakia. It would be a total misunderstanding to 
regard Seipel, on this score, as working for the dissolution of the 
present political system in the countries concerned. That his 


conservative convictions would have refused to envisage, just as 
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his political realism would have dismissed such schemes as 
sheer fantasy. But this did not preclude his taking a long view 
of the future of Austria, and in this order of ideas keeping as close 
to Germany as seemed possible without running the risk of falling 
victim to the force of gravitation and being swamped by her. The 
maintenance of the federal structure of the German Reich became 
in this way an integral part of Austrian foreign policy, with 
Bavaria as the guarantor. Without Bavaria, Seipel, a deter- 
mined antagonist of a union with a centralised Germany and, as 
we know, only a very cautious adherent of the adhesion of Austria 
to a federal Germany, would never have found it possible to keep 
Austria in so close a relationship with Germany as he actually did. 

But, Seipel’s ideas apart, the fact remains that as long as 
Bavaria existed as a separate State, Austria could rest assured 
that her independence was not imperilled, or at least that if union 
with Germany should turn out to be the only alternative, Austria 
would be able to stand out for her own terms. 

Take the problem of German monarchy. The point is very 
far from academic, the restoration of the monarchy in Germany 
having been regarded ever since July 20th, 1932, as the most 
probable outcome of German counter-revolution. This would 
not necessarily have implied a victory of Hugenberg—Papen over 
Hitler, a compromise monarchy, as it were, being within the 
realm of possibilities. What monarchy would actually mean as 
between the German parties would depend mainly upon who 
would be the bearer of it. For the possibility of a monarchy 
more or less independent of groups and parties, and strong enough 
to return to power as an arbiter among warring factions, grew 
more and more remote as the lack of the essential popularity of 
the Hohenzollerns, in comparison with the Wittelsbachs in 
Miinich, for example, became clear. Only a monarchy with a 
“label” could be reckoned with : a monarchy of the Hugenberg— 
Papen Junkers, a monarchy under the auspices of Hitler, or even 
a Left monarchy restoring democracy and the constitution, as in 
other countries where counter-revolution had been victorious 
—in Hungary, for instance, where legitimism was for a time 
strongly supported by trade unionism against the Horthy régime. 
Now as long as Bavaria stood, Austria could contemplate all 
these eventualities with relative calm. For the home of the 
monarchist idea in Germany is Bavaria. The Hohenzollerns in 
Berlin would mean, as a matter of course, the Wittelsbachs in 
Miinich the day following—if not the day before—with Austria 
free to establish a monarchy of her own or at any rate in no 
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danger of being swallowed up. But Bavaria now lost, the 
restoration of the Hohenzollerns in Berlin would mean the 
Hohenzollerns in Miinich and, in case of union, the Hohenzollerns 
in Vienna. As far as the Christian Socials go they would just as 
soon think of restoring the Turks. 

Unfortunately for the Christian Socials it was just the Bavarian 
situation which they had misjudged, misled no doubt by the over- 
optimistic information supplied to them by Miinich headquarters. 
They were confident concerning Miinich and so they felt free 
enough in dealing with Berlin, never losing sight of the importance 
of the federalist issue. They had been, in spite of the Catholic 
Briining and the Centre Party, supporters of Papen almost from 
the start. In fact, a coalition of the Junkers and the National 
Socialists, with the participation of the Centre Party, in which 
the Nazis would not be the predominating force, seemed to them 
to be not only a good, but also the most probable outcome of the 
German upheaval. When Papen fell a victim to the Nazis, and 
Schleicher, who became Chancellor, was, in his turn, overthrown 
by Papen’s selling the pass to Hitler, the Christian Socials 
remained all through adherents of the authoritarian side, always 
on the qui vive in order that only the democratic and not the 
federalist elements of the constitution should be injured or 
weakened. It can be freely stated that the main reason why the 
exclusive rule of the Nazis in Germany was regarded by them as 
a real danger at all, was the fact that Nationalism and Federalism 
in Germany are utterly incompatible with one another. Papen’s 
and Hindenburg’s repeated assurances, however, that federalism 
would remain untouched were accepted as sufficient guarantees 
of the will of the central authorities to safeguard the federal 
constitution of the Reich. 

The first intimation of the coming earthquake was the burning 
of the Reichstag. The fact is sometimes overlooked that the 
legal basis for the supersession of the administrative sovereignty 
of the single States by the authority of the Reich was provided by 
an inconspicuous paragraph of the emergency decree of February 
28th, 1933, which Hindenburg had signed, so to speak, by the 
light of the flames of the burning Reichstag. The paragraph 
ran: 

“The Government of the Reich may provisionally assume the 
prerogatives of the supreme authorities of the single States.” 

The Bavarian Prime Minister, Held, at once asked for an interview 
with the Chancellor of the Reich, Hitler. An official statement 
was issued on March rst, declaring that 
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“there can be no question of the appointment of a Commissary of the 
Reich for Bavaria,” 
and that 

“Dr. Held received new, most reassuring undertakings in addition 

to those already given by Papen and by the written statement of 
Hindenburg.” 
Form and tone were those of a State document. Moreover, there 
was the conviction that the elections in Bavaria would bring over- 
whelming confirmation of the Catholic and independent character 
of the Bavarian State. The Reichspost had felt so sure of this 
fact that, even on February 24th, it had written in a leading 
article that 

“ Bavaria is in no way inclined to suffer a further infringement of 

her constitutional rights and even less to submit to a National Socialist 
dictatorship. This is the feeling all over the country, not excepting 
a great part of the National Socialists themselves.” 
Solemn pledges, the monarchist traditions of the Bavarian people, 
and the logic of counter-revolution which must needs compromise 
with conservatism had seemed to make the Bavarian position, 
and thereby that of Austria, impregnable. 

The alarm shot was fired from Miinich. It followed close upon 
the grand and reassuring statement which Hitler had made to 
Held. At any rate the Reichspost published on the next day, 
March 3rd (two days before the German elections), a leading article 
which did not fail to cause a sensation in Austria, entitled “A 
New Beginning.” The gist of this article, full of mysterious 
hints, was that the Christian Social Party had to shoulder pluckily 
a total change-over in the political system of the country. Later 
it was known that the article foreshadowed the proclamation of 
monarchy in Miinich. The general elections, in fact, brought one 
great surprise, the enormous growth of the Nazis in the Catholic 
South. Catholicism had proved to be no bulwark against extreme 
nationalism. In the dawn following that decisive election night, 
Goring announced the results of the polls thus: ‘‘ The majority 
of the German people have voted for the national parties,’’ 
meaning the Nazis and Nationalists together. ‘“‘ For the first 
time since Bismarck, the Centre Party has been thrown out of 
its key position.”” Baden and Hesse had a “ national ’’ majority, 
in Bavaria and Wiirttemberg the “ national”’ parties had grown 
much stronger than the local Catholic parties. It was clear that 
a dissolution of the State Legislatures would be asked for and 
granted, and that in the new coalition governments to be formed 
the centralist elements—that is, the opponents of federalism— 
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would dominate. On March 6th the Government in Baden was 
peremptorily asked to resign. In Hesse dissolution was impend- 
ing. In Wiirttemberg the Nazis demanded the resignation of 
the President of the State, the Catholic Dr. Bolz. Catholic rule 
in Bavaria was on the brink of collapse. On the evening of 
March 7th the Austrian Government drafted its Pronunciamento 
and the crisis began. 

But the worst blow was yet in store. Instead of the expected 
announcement of a struggle for Bavarian constitutional rights 
—a conflict in which all the conservative forces might and could 
have unfolded their reserves of strength—there came the news of 
a quite incredible event. On March gth the Bavarian Govern- 
ment was to all intents and purposes deposed, Lieutenant-General 
von Epp being nominated Commissary of the Reich for the State 
of Bavaria. The Reichspost made no attempt to conceal what 
that meant. Its headline was “ Finis Bavaria.” Every move 
of the Austrian Government since has been solely determined by 
what it regards as the moral to be drawn from that day. 

To make a long story short, the Austrian official version is 
that Bavaria would never have fallen unless ruse, treason and 
force had combined to paralyse her resistance. The Reichspost 
gave on March 12th a detailed analysis of the events of March gth 
in Miinich. As I am not concerned here with German politics I 
merely mention that, according to the Reichspost, the Berlin 
authorities assured the Miinich Government at 4.30 p.m. that 
no intervention in Bavaria was ‘contemplated, yet when this 
intervention actually took place at 7.30 p.m., the Bavarian Govern- 
ment was not informed of the orders sent to General von Epp 
by which the prerogatives of the highest Bavarian State author- 
ities were provisionally transferred to him. The telegram by 
which the Bavarian Government, it was alleged, had been 
informed of this act had been mysteriously lost. When it was 
“repeated,” things had already happened. Until the last 
minute negotiations had been on foot between Berlin and Miinich, 
the Bavarian Government having proposed that it should itself 
nominate von Epp as General State Commissary for Bavaria, 
thereby safeguarding the federal constitution of the Reich. 
Moreover, many signs confirm the belief that in order to dig 
itself in, in preparation for the fight for federalism, the Bavarian 
Government had actually planned to proclaim the monarchy. 

Never was legitimism in Austria so near to becoming an issue 
of practical politics as in the fortnight following the Pronuncia- 
mento, when the Austrian Government feared it might suffer the 
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fate of Bavaria. Bavaria had given away her chance to get in 
the first blow; Austria must beware of this mistake! This was 
the moral Vienna deduced from those black days of early March 
in Miinich. Since the beginning of March the Vienna Govern- 
ment has been hypnotised by the fear of being late. When, a 
week later, on March 18th, the Bavarian Minister of Justice, 
Dr. Frank, made a speech against the Austrian Government 
because it hindered Nazi propaganda, and said that Lieutenant- 
General von Epp would be, perhaps, entrusted with looking after 
matters in Austria, the Vienna Government promptly instituted 
cooperation between the army, gendarmerie, and Heimwehr in 
defence of the frontier, and reservists were called up. 

If, on the face of it, the policy followed by the Christian 
Socials in the conflict with Germany may sometimes seem con- 
tradictory and more than once disturbed by cross-currents, the 
main reason for this can be easily given. The reaction of Catholi- 
cism in Germany and Austria as a whole to National Socialism had, 
as it were, two different centres, the Vatican in Rome and the 
Christian Socials in Vienna. Again and again Vienna had to 
reckon with the fact that the Vatican, fixing its eyes upon Ger- 
many as the greater scene of action, was seeking to find a basis 
for cooperation between the Centre Party and the Nazis. But 
while, from the middle of March to the middle of April, Vienna 
adjusted its policy, or rather its tone, as far as possible to the 
conciliatory tendencies of the Vatican, since the middle of April 
Vienna has decidedly put its regional interests first in both cases. 
In both instances Rome was the scene of important decisions. But 
whilst in the middle of March it had been the Rome of the Vatican 
speaking through the mouth of the new Austrian Cardinal- 


Archbishop, Dr. Innitzer, in the middle of April it was the lay” 


Rome of Mussolini which set the scene for the negotiations of 
Dollfuss. That the exigencies of Austrian policy were at this 
stage wholly recognised by the Vatican was clearly shown by the 
change in tone which Dr. Innitzer’s speeches manifested in the 
middle of April. In the middle of March the Church of Rome 
had assumed as its chief task the building of a bridge by which 
the German Centre Party could retire from the most exposed 
strategic positions in which the victory of Hitler had left those 
political exponents of German Catholicism. Dr. Innitzer’s 
friendly words on March 13th in Rome about the German upheaval 
were the introduction, as it were, to the declaration of the German 
Bishops’ Conference of Fulda, at the end of March, which allowed 
“ that the general prohibitions and admonitions issued against the 
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Nazis were now no longer regarded as necessary.”’ In keeping 
with this, Hitler had, a few days before, been accorded an Enabling 
Bill in the Reichstag at Potsdam by a two-thirds majority, 
including the Centre Party. The next day the Reichspost duly 
commented upon the Potsdam speech in a most conciliatory 
manner under the headline “A New Hitler.” It is difficult for 
an outsider to gauge whether at this time the Vatican could 
really hope to effect a compromise with the German Nazis of so 
inclusive a character as to cover Austria. In any case the spiritual 
moderation professed towards the National Socialist doctrine by 
Dr. Innitzer, the Conference of Fulda, and the Reichspost, stood 
in the most paradoxical contradiction to the extreme vehemence 
with which the Austrian Government meanwhile fought the Nazis 
politically. “We fight for our bare lives!” the Reichspost 
wound up an article which called upon the country to defend 
itself in case of a possible incursion of Bavarian Nazis, and went 
so far as to threaten the immediate restoration of the Hapsburgs 
if German aggressiveness should leave the Austrian Govern- 
ment no other line of defence. What seemed a misprint was, in 
reality, a rather witty manner of hinting at a legitimist Putsch 
in Austria, when the Reichspost wrote: 


“The Austrian will not consider long, if his house is set on fire, 
whether what he does be regarded as legal or even be called legitimate.” 


“‘ Legitimate’ as juxtaposed to “‘legal”’ could only make sense, 
of course, when derived from the technical term “‘ legitimism.”’ 
But besides the Vatican there may have been other moderating 
influences at work in Rome. Indeed from the middle of March 
until the middle of April, Rome was also the centre of the nego- 
tiations around the Four Power Pact. Austrian Christian 
Social leaders well recognised the importance of a positive out- 
come of these negotiations, if concluded on the basis of the original 
Italian—British draft. They realised equally well that a nega- 
tive outcome would deeply and lastingly influence the inter- 
national position of Austria. I have mentioned the article in 
the Reichspost in which Austria announced her adherence to a 
revisionist bloc, if blocs there were to be. Carried to its logical 
conclusion, this meant that Austrian questions were hencefor- 
ward to be internationally regarded as mainly concerning Italy 
and Germany either under the (original) Four Power Pact—as 
the two neighbouring Great Powers—or under the bloc system, 
as a component part of one of the blocs. The full implications of 
this alternative cover perhaps all the most topical aspects of the 
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Anschluss problem. At any rate it was more than a coincidence 
that the sudden trip of Dollfuss to Rome in the middle of April 
was preluded by an article in the Government organ which in so 
many words stated that the original Four Power Pact was dead 
and done for. This opened up the second period of the conflicts 
with Germany in which not the Vatican but Italy came to the 
fore. Dollfuss had been clearly given preference in Rome as 
against Papen and Goring. On his return he declared that 
“ Austria has now a friend in the South.” Next day this was 
qualified into the statement that it now had a friend also in the 
South. The correction did not carry conviction. 

The most acute phase of the conflict with Germany had now 
begun. On April 24th, 1933, just one year after the Vienna 
municipal elections, the elections to the Town Council of Inns- 
bruck, the capital of the province of Tyrol, gave 41 per cent. of 
the total poll to the Nazis. The Social Democrats, the largest 
local party, lost some 25 per cent. of their votes to the Nazis. 
The rest of the Nazi votes were won from the Pan-Germans and 
the Heimatblock, which were both wholly obliterated. As in 
Germany, many votes were cast by people who usually refrained 
from voting. But this time the Christian Socials, contrary to 
their experience a year before, lost hardly any votes at all. This 
favourable outcome was interpreted by them as a result of the 
fact that the Government had taken a very firm stand against 
the Nazis. Actually, the Government in Austria had never 
relaxed its pressure against the Left. The attack upon the 
position of the Left was carried several stages further. The 
Socialist press, the Social-Democratic Party, social services, rights 
of collective bargaining, the legal standing of public servants 
and of employees of public utility enterprises, the finance of the 
Municipality of Vienna, all had to suffer. At the same time, the 
Government maintained its strong line against the Nazis: the 
wearing of private uniforms was forbidden, meetings prohibited, 
civil servants, State employees, the army and the police were 
compelled to renew their oath of allegiance. Most important of 
all, the Government began to develop the idea of Austrian 
patriotism as the basis of its home and foreign policy. The new 
formula of the oath actually included a passage which stated 
that no civil servant could be a member of a foreign political 
society, this term for the first time covering any political body 
located in Germany. 

While the German Government did not cease to profess 
officially a very detached attitude regarding the Union with 
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Austria, Hitler’s newspaper, Der Vélkische Beobachter, struck a 
very different note. So did close collaborators of Géring, like 
the Bavarian Minister of Justice, Dr. Frank. As was later 
revealed, the German Foreign Office had left the complaint of 
the Vienna Government regarding the speech of Dr. Frank sub- 
stantially unanswered. The announcement by a Vienna Nazi 
newspaper on May 8th, 1933, that Dr. Frank, accompanied by 
Kube, Kerrl, Freissler, Ley and others, had decided to visit 
Austria, was therefore a deliberate provocation of the Austrian 
Government. Had it taken this lying down, the Government 
of Austria would have iso facto resigned its authority and handed 
it over to Berlin. At the present stage the conflict has developed 
into an economic attack by Germany upon Austria. Germany’s 
embargo upon travel to Austria is a very severe blow, especially 
to the Tyrol and Salzburg. It will unjustifiably direct much 
political feeling against the Government in Austria. Actually it 
continues to excite the most bitter feelings between the two 
countries. 

Germany says she is prepared for a policy of understanding 
in the field of foreign affairs. She takes a moderate line with 
regard to such matters as equality of status, revision, Danzig, 
relations with Poland; but against German Austria she wages 
an economic war. It may be freely stated that the outcome 
of the present struggle will decide the turn which Austro- 
German relations will take in the future. If the Dollfuss 
Government is driven to capitulate, Berlin will have actually 
assumed power in Vienna. It may be that even then Hitler will 
deem it opportune to restrain the Austrian Nazis from taking 
power openly. But it will rest with him alone to decide when 
this step is to be taken. This would, in fact, be tantamount to a 
union of Austria with Hitlerite Germany. The consequences of 
such a development for Europe would assuredly be great. 


Summary of Discussion. 


Mr. F. V. ScHUSTER asked if Dr. Dollfuss was likely to succeed in 
his attempt to create an Austrian patriotism. There had been no 
Austrian patriotism since the War, but regional patriotism in the 
various Lander with much internal jealousy between the Ldnder. 
Dr. Dollfuss was trying to establish a dictatorship of the moderates, 
and therefore the driving idea behind it was more or less negative. 
Was there the chance of uniting the Anti-Nazi parties in defence of 
the idea of freedom? An attack such as that from Germany would 
in Great Britain have united even those economically damaged in 
defence of their own Government ; was this proving the case in Austria ? 
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Dr. PoLany! said it was true that Austrian patriotism was a 
new phenomenon. Whether the Dollfuss Government would win 
through depended upon the way in which it presented its case; for it 
too had turned against parliamentarism and representative democracy, 
so that there was not much left in the way of programme with which 
to counter the Nazis. Further, if Austrian freedom did not mean 
political liberty and also cultural and spiritual liberty, the danger was 
that it would only mean freedom to develop an Austrian brand of 
Fascism. One could not be sure that Austrian citizens would defend 
that. At first, up to mid-April, the “new patriotism” had even 
included anti-Semitism as vehement as that of the Germans, but the 
Dollfuss Government had later dissociated itself from this. He 
hoped that the Government would succeed in giving a fuller content 
to Austrian independence and that it would make Austria the repository 
of all that was best in the German tradition. Such a policy would 
greatly improve the prospects of the Government. The Government 
had decided to give financial help to those interests most affected by 
the German economic attack on Austria. Ten million Austrian 
schillings was to be used for assisting hotel-keepers who had depended 
on German tourists. 


Mr. WALTON NEWBOLD described May Day in Vienna and how, 
although celebrations had been forbidden and machine guns were at 
the corners of the streets, the people were walking about enjoying 
themselves, Socialist and Nazi flags were flying side by side, and 
nobody had thrown any stones. 

He asked what the attitude of the Social Democrats was towards 
the cultivation of national patriotism, as they had formerly been 
strongly in favour of the Anschluss with Germany. He understood 
that behind the scenes they had frequently come to a compromise 
with the Government. 

How far was an alliance possible between the Social Democrats 
and the Christian Socials? 

What was the attitude of the elements of the Left to Czecho- 
slovakia, which was the industrial area with which commercial Vienna 
was naturally connected ? 

What would be the reaction of Italy to any attempt at Germanising 
the Tyrol? The Fascist Exhibition had laid great stress on the fact 
that the movement grew out of Mussolini’s efforts to waken the Italian 
people to take Trentino and Trieste, and Italy was not likely to tolerate 
a return of German influence to the Brenner. 


Dr. PoLanyI said that the celebration of May Day in Vienna, as 
described, in spite of extreme political tension, showed the high level 
of political culture in Austria. This was the outcome of the traditions 
of an Empire which had been always in danger of falling to pieces 
and could only be held by political wisdom and technique. 

The Social Democrats were still the largest numerical party in 
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Austria and many people thought they would be willing to take a 
patriotic line, but the Government did not yet seem inclined to make 
use of them. Their former attitude towards Union with Germany 
had been completely changed by Hitlerism. 

Czechoslovakia played very little part in Austrian politics directly, 
but it played an important part indirectly through Paris. The present 
reliance of Austria on Italy did not bring Austria closer to Czecho- 
slovakia, since the opposition between Italy and the Little Entente 
was one of the main factors of policy in the Danubian Basin. The 
speech of Signor Mussolini after the signing of the Four Power Pact, in 
which he spoke of Austria, Hungary, Turkey and Greece as States near 
to the heart of Italy, seemed rather to suggest some new sort of grouping, 
and not that Italy was making its peace with the Little Entente proper. 
It was therefore the Hungarian question which was more to the fore 
in Austria. 

Italy had put down its foot against any German move towards the 
South, not only on the Brenner but also towards Trieste and the 
Adriatic. It was clearly Italian influence which had made Dr. Dollfuss 
strong enough in the middle of April to put up real resistance against 
Germany. 

The view in Vienna upon the situation in world politics arising out 
of the Four Power Pact was that Austria would rely further on Italy 
for support, but that perhaps Italy might now begin its negotiations 
with France and so lead to a lessening of the opposition between 
Italy and the Little Entente by way of Paris. 


QUESTION : What was likely to be the effect of the recent Concordat 
between Austria and Rome on the politics of Austria ? 


Dr. PoLAnyI said that the Encyclical “ Quadragesimo Anno,” the 
political instrument which the Vatican had formed for dealing with 
very different and contradictory questions in the Central European 
field, had two poles which made it possible to change the emphasis as 
necessity arose. One was that the Catholic Church had definitely 
taken up a friendly attitude to the idea of a corporative society, so that 
Fascist sociology had been given a place in Catholic State philosophy. 
But, on the other hand, the Fascist Party had been excluded from 
this recognition. So the Encyclical made cooperation possible, it 
made opposition possible, and it made competition possible, while the 
Church retained its independent position in fundamentals. Seipel 
had understood it as a hand extended to Fascism. The German 
Catholics, on the other hand, took up the other idea, that the dominance 
of the Fascist Party in the State was not in accordance with the ideas 
of the Church on the task of the State. 

The Concordat with Austria did not seem to be directly linked up 
with the Catholic action in Central Europe. The text of the Con- 
cordat had not yet been published, but it was understood to be very 
moderate and not very far-reaching. Rome seemed to take the long 
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view that it was better to have a Concordat which the whole country 
would accept than to put through one which in the end might not 
turn out to be lasting. The Concordat dealt chiefly with marriage 
and divorce and left the rights of the Church with regard to schools 
unaltered except in details. It would appear that the Church did not 
intend to take up a militant attitude. 


Mr. C. F. MELVILLE said that as a Roman Catholic and a contri- 
butor to clerical newspapers he had received instructions when in 
Central Europe to “ soft pedal”’ on the Nazis, but that in Austria he 
had received no such instructions, which suggested that the Church 
was anxious for a compromise with the Nazis in Germany but was 
anti-Nazi in Austria. 

Had Cardinal Pacelli a dream of establishing a sort of Holy Roman 
Empire ? 

Had the present régime in Austria lent itself to the Italian policy 
of “divide and rule” in the Balkans by favouring the idea of an 
Austrian-Croatian federation ? 

What was the attitude of the Austrian Government to the idea 
of a Danubian Confederation, either political or economic, or both? 
In Prague it was thought an excellent idea, but one which tariff 
barriers had now complicated ; in Vienna it had been thought a good 
idea if Germany were not left out; in Budapest it was approved if 
Budapest and not Vienna were the centre; while the Italian attitude 
appeared to be that of a dog in the manger, objecting to both the 
Anschluss and the Danubian Confederation. 

What was the position with regard to the monarchy and how was 
it related to the same question in Hungary? 


Dr. PoLANy! agreed that, viewed from the Vatican, the German 
question was separate from the Austrian question. The idea of a 
revived Holy Roman Empire had certainly been in Seipel’s mind, but 
he did not know whether Cardinal Pacelli cherished it and he thought 
it had lost all actuality. 

The Austrian Government favoured closer relationships with 
Hungary, but certainly did not entertain any idea of a subversive action 
with regard to Croatia, whatever might be the Italian hope of a 
Croatian rising. 

The Danubian Confederation was one of the things more spoken of 
than any other in connection with Central European problems, but 
there was in it little more than talk and it generally meant Austro- 
Hungarian relations. 

The question of the monarchy was always present, but he had no 
information about the actual position in Hungary. He thought strong 
forces there were opposed to any monarchist attempt. Hungarians 
wanted to keep their own little revision quite clear from the questions 
of the big German revision or of an Austrian monarchy. 








THE PROBLEM OF CONSTITUTIONAL 
REFORM IN INDIA’ 


By Tue Rr. Hon. THE LorD LiLoyp or DoLosrRay, G.C.S.L., 
G.C.I.E.,. D.S.O. 


I HAVE been invited to set out the reasons which underlie 
the opposition to the proposals for the future constitution of 
India which are now under discussion. The case in favour of 
these proposals has, of course, been stated at various times and 
in various places with great force and persuasive eloquence by 
various members of the Joint Select Committee, acting, of course, 
in their judicial capacity. 

Before I embark upon my elaboration of the reasons for the 
opposition to the White Paper,? it will be best to set out at 
once the main heads under which they naturally group themselves. 
The Opposition contends : 


(1) that the White Paper displays a disproportionate disregard for 
the principal and heaviest responsibility which lies upon Great Britain— 
the responsibility for the welfare of all the peoples of India without 
distinction ; 

(2) that the White Paper proposals, while disregarding the responsi- 
bility to which we are solemnly pledged, are a very serious and un- 
authorised departure from the policy laid down by Parliament in 
1919 * and a menace to the sovereign responsibility of Parliament at 
this time assembled ; 

(3) that the proposals run directly and fundamentally counter to 
some of the most important recommendations of the Indian Statutory 
Commission,‘ representative of all parties, which was set up under the 
provisions of the Act of 191g, and in so doing seriously weaken the 
authority of the Central Government, abandoning an evidential basis 
in favour of the methods of the bazaar ; 

(4) that the principal arguments by which they are supported 
have no foundation in fact ; 

(5) that they hurry the pace of advance to an extent which seriously 
jeopardises the welfare of India and the success of the experiment in 
responsible self-government to which we are pledged. 


1 Address given at Chatham House on July 4th, 1933, Major-General Sir 
Neill Malcolm, K.C.B., D.S.O., in the Chair. 

* Proposals for Indian Constitutional Reform. Cmd. 4268. March 1933. 

3 Government of India Act, tg1g9 (9 and 10 Geo. 5, ¢. 101). 
4 Report of the Indian Statutory Commission, 1930. H.M.S.O. 14 vols. 
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Now let me turn to a more detached elaboration, and in this 
elaboration I shall, as a good tactician, keep the most important 
ground of opposition till the last. 

I must endeavour to summarise to you the position as I see 
it in regard to our pledges. A great deal that is commonly 
said about these pledges is very vague, uncritical stuff, but 
there is certainly one pledge in regard to the terms and the 
credentials of which there can be very little doubt in anyone’s 
mind. That pledge is contained in the Act of 191g. It is 
couched in language which admits of no misunderstanding and 
it has behind it the authority of a considered decision of Parlia- 
ment. Pronouncements have been made on many occasions 
since, but not one of them is capable of yielding a clear meaning 
under analysis and not one of them has behind it the authority 
of a direct decision of Parliament. Take, for instance, the most 
important subsequent pronouncement, commonly known as the 
Dominion Status Pronouncement.! Nobody knew at the time 
it was made, and nobody knows now, what meaning can justifi- 
ably be attached to the phrase ‘‘ Dominion Status,’’ or what 
period of time was envisaged by the policy announced. India 
did not know and Great Britain did not know that the Statute 
of Westminster was going entirely to alter the meaning of the 
term. Parliament was never consulted in regard to the pro- 
nouncement before it was made. The Socialist Government of 
the day originated it, but the Liberal Party was opposed to it 
and so was the Conservative Party, although it subsequently 
appeared that its leader had given a personal and qualified sup- 
port to the proposal. The Indian Statutory Commission—the 
Simon Commission—were asked to agree to it and it is believed 
that they refused, though a veil of secrecy has since been drawn 
over the correspondence which took place with them. Let us 
turn back, with feelings of relief, from these unstable sands to 
the firm foothold afforded by the Act of 1919 and the policy 
clearly stated with sovereign authority in the Preamble to that Act. 

I am not much enamoured of these Jephthah-like pledges 
and the superficial ethics on which they are founded, but I think 
it would be hard to argue that the pronouncement of Parliament 
did not commit this country to the inescapable duty of making a 
full and careful experiment as to whether responsible self-govern- 
ment could be successfully worked in India. I think it would 


1 Statement by the Viceroy and Governor-General (Lord Irwin). Gazette of 
India Extraordinary, October 31st, 1929; published in The Times of November 
Ist. 
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is also be impossible to deny that it laid down that Parliament 
t must be the sole judge of the time and measure of each step to 
be made in developing this experiment, either to final success 
e or to the stage where it must be decided to have failed. I think 
y also that there is implicit in it a full acknowledgment of the 
t responsibility which lies upon Parliament for the satisfaction of 
2 the administrative needs of the whole people of India. We only 
5 agreed it should be done, if done in a particular way, and that 
way has been abandoned by the Government. 
That pledge was strictly adhered to up to the moment when 
the Simon Commission was making its report, but, in my view, 
; it was clearly departed from when the Dominion Status pro- 
nouncement was made and again when it was decided, instead 
of submitting the report of the Simon Commission for the con- 
sideration of a Joint Select Committee, to proceed by the method 
of Conference with Indian representative politicians, who, how- 
ever distinguished, were in no sense representative but arbitrarily 
selected. I believed at the time that this method was fraught 
with grave danger to the sovereign authority of Parliament, 
which would inevitably be diminished by this new procedure. 
I also believed that in the particular circumstances of that 
moment there was a very strong likelihood that Indian repre- 
sentatives, and particularly representatives of the Indian States, 
would be tempted to give expression to views which were purely 
transient and upon which, therefore, no stable structure could 
safely be built, such as agreement to federation while knowing 
and understanding absolutely nothing of the nature of the 
proposals to which they professed agreement. 
In order to make these matters as plain as possible, we must, 
I think, go back and review briefly the history of the events of 
that time. It has on several occasions been stated that the 
Simon Commission was first responsible for the idea that a 
federation, which would include the Indian States as well as 
British India, was the only possible solution for the Indian con- 
tinent. The idea of a comprehensive federation was suggested 
long before that in the Montagu-Chelmsford Report, and a 
good deal of space was given to the discussion of it, and I well 
remember how often the possibilities and the practical difficulties 
of such a federation were discussed when I was in India between 
1918 and 1923. In point of fact also, the Simon Commission 
did not, any more than did Mr. Montagu and Lord Chelmsford, 
envisage such a federation as a solution that was immediately 
1 Report on Indian Constitutional Reform. Cd. 9109. 1918. 
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desirable in the interests of India, even if it became immediately 
practicable. It was to them, and to everyone who investigated 
the problem dispassionately, a solution which required to be 
worked up to gradually step by step. Obviously it was supremely 
difficult to recommend strongly any step forward unless there 
was a reasonable assurance that the goal towards which that 
step was directed was practically capable of attainment. Whether 
the goal of an All-India Federation was realisable could not be 
known until the view of the Indian States had been ascertained. 
Sir John Simon, therefore, suggested to the Prime Minister a 
conference with representatives of the States for the purpose 
of discussing this question. This suggestion was accepted and 
at once expanded into a conference between representatives of 
Indian States, representatives of British India, and representa- 
tives of the British political parties, not only to ascertain the 
views of the States in regard to federation, but to discuss the 
whole question of the time and the measure of further political 
advance in India, a subject of which the rg1g Act had laid down 
that Parliament must be the sole judge. This was a clear and 
definite breach of the pledge to the people of this country. 

The Socialist Government of that day were, of course, anxious 
for such a conference. In spite of cruel rebuffs regularly experi- 
enced, whether at Geneva or in the Geological Museum, it still 
remains an article of their faith that questions can be satis- 
factorily settled at conferences. The idea of a conference had 
been suggested before, and always at moments when the authority 
of government in India was seriously threatened, or when 
subversive movements were gathering strength. A conference 
was much talked of when H.R.H. the Prince of Wales was in 
India and violent attempts were being made to prevent loyal 
Indians from welcoming him. There is nothing to be said 
against paying full attention to Indian views of every law- 
abiding political colour, but there is a great deal to be said 
against negotiating politics with them at a time when violent 
subversive agitations are in full swing. Even in the calmest 
atmosphere such a procedure is certain to mislead public opinion ; 
but at a time when political passions are running hysterically 
high, when the Government appears unable to contend with a 
subversive movement and when extremism is on the crest of 
the wave—to negotiate at such a time is hazardous in the extreme. 
The question to be decided becomes not what time and measure 
of advance is best for the whole peoples of India, but what con- 
cessions to Indian political opinion are most likely to satisfy 
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demands which, at the moment, are at their most extravagant 
pitch. 

It was at the First Round Table Conference, held in conditions 
so unfavourable to dispassionate consideration, that the main 
lines of the present White Paper proposals were settled. The 
only representatives who refused to agree to these results were 
the delegates of the Conservative Party; they refused to commit 
the party to agreement with them. The Socialist Government 
supported the proposals from the first and we are credibly 
informed that they framed them. And the Liberal Party also 
pronounced in favour of them, after executing a very astonishing 
change of front in the middle of the Conference. 

In regard to the main question arising from the proposals 
which emerged, opinion in this country is strongly divided. Are 
we now to establish a system of responsible self-government at 
the Centre? Is the Central Government to be responsible, not 
to Parliament in this country, as it has been up to the present 
time, but to an Indian legislature? The argument put forward 
in favour of that proposal is, that under the present system the 
Government of India, the Central Government, is neither strong 
nor stable, because there is a lack of harmony between the 
executive and the legislature; that there are two remedies for 
this discord; one is to make your executive entirely responsible 
to the legislature, the other is to create a legislature which would 
be more in harmony with a moderate and stable executive. It - 
is claimed by supporters of the White Paper that it has selected 
and will achieve the second remedy. 

I personally find it extremely difficult to accept this claim. 
In the first place, I do not think it can be said, in view of the 
strength and stability which the Government of India has dis- 
played under Lord Willingdon, that weakness is an inevitable 
result of the present constitution; and further, even if this is so, 
it seems to me that to lay down as an axiom that only two 
remedies for this are possible is to beg the main question. To 
give only one illustration of what I mean, there is an authoritative 
body of experienced opinion which considers that devolution 
may well be preferable to federation as a solution of the problem 
of Indian constitutional growth. That question is apparently 
to go by default. 

In the second place, I do not think it is accurate to say that 
the White Paper has chosen the second of the two remedies 
mentioned. Can you really assume that you are going to get a 
legislature which will be in harmony with a moderate and stable 
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executive? In order that the statement should carry any con- 
viction, two very large assumptions have to be made: (a) that 
you are certain to get a moderate and stable central executive 
under the White Paper proposals; (b) that the representatives 
of the Indian States are going to import into the central legis- 
lature a dependable element of stability—this assumption is really 
the lynch-pin, the main prop of the case for the White Paper. 

As to the first assumption of a stable central executive, let 
me remind you that what the White Paper proposes is that 
there should be a dual control in the central executive, the 
Viceroy, responsible to Parliament, being in control of certain 
subjects, and the Ministers, responsible to the Indian Legislature, 
being in charge of others. Let me remind you also of what the 
Simon Commission said on this subject : 


“ First we lay down without hesitation the proposition that dyarchy 
at the Centre, or any system of divided responsibility similar to 
dyarchy, is quite impossible. Unity in the Central Executive must 
be preserved at all costs.” 


Are we really entitled to assume in the face of so strong, so 
unanimous an expression of opinion, that the proposal to institute 
a divided responsibility is certain to result in a stable executive ? 

But let us make this unwarrantable assumption; are we 
then entitled to make the second assumption, that the inclusion 
of the Indian States will change the appearance of the legisla- 
ture? The federation is to be set up if only half the States, 
measured by population, accede to it. Half the total population 
of the States may be brought in by a comparatively small number 
of the large States, but what voting strength will their repre- 
sentatives have? Consider for a moment the position of the 
Indian Princes. When the representatives of these rulers 
attended the First Round Table Conference their situation was 
as follows. They had undergone two very severe disappoint- 
ments to hopes which they regarded as very important and 
perfectly legitimate. They had hoped that the Butler Com- 
mission’s Report! would remedy the grievance which they 
unanimously felt at the interference to which they were sub- 
jected by the Political Department of the Government of India. 
They had hoped to receive from the Government of India some 
definite assurance that their treaty rights and their sovereign 
powers would be guaranteed in any future constitutional develop- 
ment. In both they had been flatly disappointed. They also 
saw, or thought they saw, that the Government of India was 


1 Report of Indian States Committee, 1928-29. Cmd. 3302, 1929. 
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not prepared to restrain the subversive civil disobedience move- 
ment. At this moment, when the British Government appeared 
hostile to themselves and infirm of purpose, they were required 
to answer the crucial question whether they would enter a 
federation of India. Deserted, as they thought, by their natural 
and hereditary friends, they were bound to believe that their 
only hope was to seek support elsewhere. Members of their 
Highnesses’ order have told me themselves that they felt they 
were in a desperate position and that unless they accepted the 
federal idea, as the politicians of British India desired them to 
do, they would find themselves isolated, with the powerful 
assault of Congress directed upon them and no support from 
the Government to help them. It was in these circumstances 
that at the First Round Table Conference their representatives 
announced their willingness to enter a federation, but they 
qualified their statement by saying that their willingness was 
conditional upon the Central Government of the federation being 
made responsible not to Parliament in this country but to an 
Indian Legislature. 

That statement, so qualified, was the turning-point of the 
whole dramatic story. The Liberal Party, headed by Lord 
Reading, who up to that moment had declared himself opposed 
to any concession of responsibility at the Centre, changed their 
ground completely and the Conference arrived at a general 
understanding that a federal responsible constitution with safe- 
guards should be set up. Lord Reading announced that the 
whole situation had been changed by the Princes’ declaration. 
That argument was further expanded by lapse of time and loss 
of memory into a statement that the hand of the Government was 
forced by the declaration and that they had no choice but to 
agree to the constitution outlined in the White Paper. Sir John 
Thompson, giving an “impartial” broadcast on the White 
Paper just before his connection with the Union of Britain and 
India was announced, used these words : 


‘“‘ The warmth of the welcome given by the Princes who were present 
to the idea of federation took everyone by surprise. They insisted, 
however, that the Federal Government which would take the place of 
the present Government of India should be responsible to the Federal 
legislature. This, as it were, forced the hand of the Government. . . tig 


I know many people who were not in the least surprised, who 
fully expected and feared that the Princes in the very difficult, 
almost impossible situation in which they then found them- 
selves, would see no escape except by making some such state- 
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ment as they did in fact make. Suppose they had refused to 
agree to federation, what would their position have been? The 
whole responsibility of making the aspirations of Congress and 
its more moderate sympathisers unrealisable would have been 
thrown upon them. They refused it and tried very naturally 
to shift the burden, but they did not foresee that the condition 
which they imposed as a qualification of their willingness would 
be seized upon by the Government as a pretext for placing more 
responsibility upon them, that it would be used as an argument 
for the immediate grant of responsibility at the Centre. They 
were thus still made to carry the whole burden. A few months 
ago it was even stated with authority in the House of Lords by 
Lord Reading that the Princes had initiated the idea of federa- 
tion and that if federation failed, the responsibility would be upon 
their shoulders. Such a statement is, I strongly feel, entirely 
unjustifiable ; the responsibility for any Indian policy that may 
be devised rests where it has always rested, entirely upon the - 
shoulders of Parliament. 

Let us examine for a moment the position in which the 
Princes now find themselves. Where is that warm welcome to 
the idea of federation now? They are the surviving exponents 
in the direct line of the old Indian tradition of personal rule, 
that personal rule which the Simon Commission declared to be 
essential to Indian political welfare for many years to come. 
A considerable number of them believe, as the late Jam Saheb 
of Nawanagar believed, that the introduction of the constitution 
outlined in the White Paper will mean the more or less rapid 
extinction of their order. They believe that the British authority 
will be unwilling, or if willing then powerless, to prevent this 
and that they have been forced into a position where they must 
bow their heads to this fate or else remain isolated from the 
sympathies of the British Government and of Indian political 
opinion. What element of stability can possibly be expected 
as a contribution from the representatives of rulers so con- 
strained? Here is Sir John Thompson’s unbiassed, or perhaps I 
ought to say broadcast, view : 


“The second factor is something in the air, against which all the 
might of the British Empire is powerless to protect the Princes,—the 
spread of ideas, coming from and through British India. The Princes 
are alive to the danger. Agree with thine adversary quickly, whilst 
thou art in the way with him.” 


It is upon this last principle, if the British Government is power- 
less to protect them, that the Princes’ representatives will be 
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compelled to act when they sit with the representatives of 
British India in the legislature at Delhi. Why is the British 
Government powerless to protect them? The French are not 
powerless to protect their native Princes, the Dutch and the 
Italians are not powerless to protect theirs. It is the will that 
has weakened. 

I have now dealt in detail with the second, third and fourth 
grounds of opposition to the proposals in the White Paper. I 
have endeavoured to set out why it is held that they have 
departed without parliamentary authority from the policy of 
Parliament and, in so doing, have impaired the responsibility 
of Parliament, hitherto carefully maintained; why it is held 
that they seriously weaken the Central Government by departing 
violently from the recommendations of the Simon Commission ; 
and why it appears to us that the main arguments by which it 
is sought to justify them exhibit a dangerous lack of contact 
with reality. 

I come at this point to the dangerous haste which the pro- 
posals in the White Paper impart to the forward movement. 
It seems to me inexplicable that Indians and British should 
have been feverishly conspiring together to make India’s future 
political task as difficult as it can be made. There is general 
agreement that Indians must now be entrusted with the task of 
governing themselves as far as possible democratically in the 
provinces. It is a task which they have not undertaken before, 
which is foreign to their inherited traditions, and which will be 
rendered in the near future supremely difficult by reason of the 
prevailing economic conditions. It will, in fact, require all the 
attention and energy of all the best Indian brains in each province. 
Yet at the same time it is proposed to set them another task, 
almost equal in magnitude, that of governing themselves at the 
Centre. Not only are they to govern themselves at the Centre, 
but they are to achieve this by the machinery of a federation 
which is absolutely unique in form, so that there will be no chart 
of precedents to steer by and no end to the disputes upon inter- 
pretation which will arise. I know of no great jurists who are 
in favour of the proposals. Eminent authorities like Lord 
Sumner and Professor Berriedale Keith are strongly opposed to 
them. I have no time to attempt the really stupendous task of 
a detailed criticism of the proposed federal structure, the bewilder- 
ing diversity of central authorities, the dangerous overlapping 
between the powers of the federal and the provincial authorities, 
the lack of definition in regard to such important points as the 
jurisdiction of the Federal and the Supreme Courts, the terrible 
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evil of concurrent jurisdiction. I cite these only as evidence of 
the danger of hastening the initiation of so complicated and 
massive a structure before the foundations are secure and settled. 

But I must dwell for a moment upon the financial aspect of 
the new proposals. You are probably all of you aware of the 
very difficult position in which the budgets of the provinces 
now find themselves. They are faced with heavy deficits and 
can discover no profitable fresh sources of revenue. To make 
confusion worse confounded, the central budget, the budget of 
the Government of India, must anticipate a position even more 
serious still, with a very heavy deficit and no sources of revenue 
left to exploit. It is in such financial conditions that three new 
provinces are to be created and that Indians are to be asked to 
commence the experiment of self-government, not only in the 
provinces but also at the Centre. Here is an inevitable source 
of contention between the provinces and the Centre in regard 
to the allocation of revenue, and still more inevitable is an 
immediate cleavage between the two halves of the central execu- 
tive. Responsible Ministers will at once be driven to demand 
retrenchment, very large retrenchment, in the expenditure upon 
the army. And what will be the Viceroy’s position? He must 
either resist the demand and shoulder the whole blame for an 
unbalanced budget, or accept it and thereby throw overboard 
at the very outset the most important of the special responsi- 
bilities laid upon him. 

I honestly believe that the only reasons why the proposals 
have commanded any acceptance at all are, first, that in their 
present form nobody can tell with any degree of definition what 
is intended by them, and secondly, that their dominating purpose 
has been the desire somehow to abate the opposition of extreme 
Indian political opinion. It is for that reason that we are trying 
to move at this desperate speed in the uncharted seas of federa- 
tion and responsible self-government. Federation is an essential 
part of the Constitution Act, but the Act must be passed before 
it can be known whether there will be a federation; a reserve 
bank is essential to a federation, but we are to pass the Act 
before we know whether a reserve bank can successfully operate 
and before the necessary reserves have been accumulated. 
Parliament is being asked to legislate on a mere contingency : 
it will not doit. Nothing less, we are told, will secure the good- 
will and support of Indian political opinion. That is a valid 
argument, perhaps, if we are sure that what we are doing will 
secure it. But are we sure of this? Are we sure that, if the 
Government adheres firmly to the proposals as they now stand, 
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Indian political opinion will accept them ungrudgingly and that 
there will not be a very considerable body of opinion, well- 
organised and hostile, determined to work for further relaxation 
of British control by the same subversive methods as were 
previously employed? I assert that there is no evidence before 
us now which could possibly justify such assurances. It is 
pertinent also to recall that before 1919 the same argument 
was constantly used. The Montagu—Chelmsford Report bristles 
with assertions that its proposals will secure Indian good-will 
and cooperation. One of their earliest fruits was the non- 
cooperation movement. 

I must now deal faithfully with my first ground of opposition. 
I hold that in deciding the future of India there is one responsi- 
bility of paramount importance, from which there is no escape 
and which cannot in any circumstances be disregarded, the 
responsibility not only to safeguard and protect but to promote 
the welfare of the whole of the peoples of India. That responsi- 
bility has been our main preoccupation for over a hundred years, 
and I believe it has been well discharged. Whatever may be 
said about the changing conditions of India, it cannot be denied 
that the great majority of the people are not yet politically 
articulate, have no political aspirations and desire only good 
administration. In all the speeches and writings in favour of 
the White Paper proposals I have never heard or seen any 
prominence given to the welfare of these millions of people or 
the satisfaction of their administrative needs. The Prime 
Minister, the Secretary of State for India, Mr. Baldwin—these 
leaders have hardly mentioned them. Since the Report of the 
Simon Commission was shelved they have been entirely obscured 
by the claims of the “politically articulate.” The process 
has been going on gradually ever since 1919. The Government 
of India has inevitably become more and.more obsessed with 
political to the exclusion of administrative problems. The 
European business community, whose interests and knowledge 
are most unfortunately confined to the Presidency towns and a 
few other urban centres, have had politics rudely thrust upon 
their attention by the boycott and have had little leisure or 
opportunity to acquaint themselves with the needs of the agri- 
cultural eighty per cent. of the Indian population. In London 
the cultured and intelligent voice of politically-minded urban 
India has been speaking so eloquently and so often for the last 
three years that India has almost appeared to be a land populated 
by three hundred million highly educated people, every one of 
whom has reached an advanced stage of political articulation. 
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Not, I venture to assert, since the Simon Commission completed 
its inquiry have we had any impartial and dispassionate attempts 
to reconcile the due fulfilment of Indian political aspirations 
with a due regard for the administrative welfare of the whole 
peoples of India. 

The Simon Commission gave us a detached picture of India 
as it is, authoritative, impartial, painting truthfully and sym- 
pathetically every phase of Indian life as it bears upon the 
question of government. Nobody has questioned the authority 
or the truth of that picture, but unfortunately it had been 
decided ‘to reject it before it ever appeared. I believe that a 
scheme of political development built upon its recommendations 
would offer a very much better prospect of success than the 
proposals in the White Paper, which seem to me to take too 
little account of the actual facts of a very difficult situation. 
We know the strength of religious and communal feeling in 
India and the danger to the general security which it constantly 
threatens. The problem was frankly faced by the Simon Com- 
mission ; little or no reference is made to it in the White Paper 
We know that dangers to peace and tranquillity are always 
much more likely to arise out of administrative action than out 
of legislation, and we know how difficult, if not impossible, it 
is to provide safeguards against administrative action. The 
White Paper hardly attempts this task, but contents itself with 
doubtfully initiating effective safeguards against legislation. Let 
me quote in this connection from the evidence given by the 
Police Association before the Joint Select Committee. 


“The danger of its [the general morale of the police force] being 
forced below a certain level, not necessarily by an open act or series 
of acts such as would attract immediate attention, nor even by 
deliberate intent, but simply by an insidious process of neglect and 
injudicious interference, is very great indeed.” 1 


And again, 


“nor does the White Paper provide any means by which the Governor 
is to keep in touch with the police and to ascertain how the measures 
of the Government are affecting them.” 2 


I have only time to deal with this one question of security, but 
it is one among many. Is it possible to avoid the inference that, 
in its eagerness to placate political opinion, the White Paper 
has paid most inadequate attention to the question of the security 

1 Minutes of Evidence taken before the Joint Committee on Indian Constitu- 


tional Reform. Tuesday, June 20, 1933, p. 143. H.M.S.O. H.C. 112 (II). 
2 Tbid., p. 145. 
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of the whole peoples of India, the question vitally affecting 
their welfare for which we are responsible ? 

At this stage I may be told that I am no more a realist than 
those to whom I am opposed, that while supporters and opponents 
of the White Paper are contending with one another, the real 
policy is being laid by people far more hard-headed and clear- 
sighted than we are, in an atmosphere quite free of the fog of 
sentiment which envelops us. We went to India, say these 
realists, to trade. There is no trade without good-will, and no 
good-will unless India governs herself. Let us have done with 
all principles except the principles of sound business, As 
soon as India is really governing herself we shall get all the 
trade we want and our only duty to India is to see that 
nobody else interferes. There are two schools of thought in 
this matter who believe that goodwill is the key of the 
British trade position in India and that this goodwill can be 
purchased at the price of the White Paper. There is first of all 
the Baldwin school, which says, ‘“‘ do this thing, then you get 
good-will and trade,”’ and the other school which wants a trade 
agreement incorporated in the new constitution so as to leave 
nothing to chance. My reply to both is that trade depends 
mainly on purchasing power and very much less on good-will, 
and that it is only efficient administration coupled with real 
security and confidence that makes for purchasing power. A 
boycott organised for political reasons in which the great majority 
of purchasers are not interested cannot be maintained indefinitely, 
but the growth of disorder, a decline in the efficiency of the police 
force or in the expenditure upon communications or irrigation 
may well permanently affect the purchasing power of a popula- 
tion. And finally, if trade is the only aim we have and trade 
depends entirely upon the good-will of Indian politicians, why 
are we not pushing the argument to its logical conclusion? Why 
are we leaving so many bones of contention on the field of trade in 
the shape of safeguards, reserved subjects, special responsibilities, 
services controlled by the Secretary of State? Orare these only the 
screen behind which we are planning a more complete evacuation ? 

The Simon Commission’s Report was, I repeat, a sincere 
attempt to fulfil both the obligations towards India under which 
we labour. My deepest quarrel with the White Paper and with 
the whole policy that has led up to it is that it seeks to fulfil 
one obligation, the political, at the expense of the other, the 
administrative. And I believe that the second responsibility for 
the welfare of the whole peoples of India is just as sacred, just 
as inescapable, and far more difficult a trust than the first. 

No. 5.—VOL. XII. Zz 
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Summary of Discussion. 


Mr. E. Viturers contended that Lord Lloyd had clouded the 
issues. It was a travesty of the truth to say that the Simon Com- 
mission’s Report had been virtually rejected and that the White 
Paper had been changed since its inception “‘ out of all recognition.”’ 

Lord Lloyd had described the proposals of the White Paper as 
constituting an unauthorised departure from the principles agreed to 
by the Parliament of 1919; it was true that they were an advance, 
but they had still to go through the sieve of the Joint Select Com- 
mittee and be presented to Parliament for approval. 

Lord Lloyd had said that the decision of the Indian Princes to 
come in was a transient decision, hinting that it was one which they 
regretted; the answer to that was to be found in The Times of June 
28th, 1933, in which representatives of the Princes disclaimed the 
charge that unfair pressure had been brought upon them to enter the 
federation. 

With regard to India’s dumb millions, the very thing which the 
White Paper suggested was that the constitution should be such that 
their dumbness should be vocalised by a broadening of the franchise. 
Illiteracy was not synonymous with lack of intelligence, and the 
Indian peasant was as capable of voting on personalities and parties 
as the mass of voters in other countries. 

Lord Lloyd had said that the British merchants who had thrown 
their weight on the side of the White Paper had no knowledge of 
administrative problems in India; many of them had worked in the 
districts and knew the difficulties, but apart from that, the view that 
the White Paper was the only possible basis for the future Govern- 
ment of India was held by experienced administrators, as, for example, 
by the seven ex-Governors who had signed a letter to that effect in 
the Spectator. 

Lord Lloyd’s advice was based on fear of a conglomeration of 
circumstances which would probably never arise. It was not fear 
but courage and vision which had kept Canada and South Africa 
within the Empire. Fear had lost the American Colonies and fear 
would lose India for the Empire. The principles in the White Paper did 
involve great risks but they constituted the fulfilment of a great vision. 


SIR JOHN Power asked in what great matter did Lord Lloyd differ 
from those who supported the White Paper, and whether the differences 
between the two schools was so great as to justify his attitude. 

In the House of Lords, on April 6th, 1933, Lord Lloyd had said 
that he agreed to the transfer of law and order in the provinces, and 
that was where government activities impinged on the life of the 
people. Control at the Centre did not mean that there were twenty 
thousand police ready to be sent to any part of the country at a 
moment’s notice; it consisted of nothing more than a senior official 
and half a dozen assistants. 


1 The Spectator, Friday, June 23rd, 1933. 
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Those who had to make the pending decision had not made the 
promises in the past, but so far as the people of India were concerned, 
Great Britain was bound by every promise which had been made 
by persons in authority and not merely by those which Parliament 
had made, including the declaration of August 2oth, 1917, made by 
a Government of which Mr. Winston Churchill was a member. 

Governors of lifelong experience in India and members of the 
business community held that there was no alternative but to go on. 
Difficulties were growing every day; why wait until the British 
position was weaker before making a compromise with Indian opinion ? 
Until Indian politicians were made responsible for the chaos they 
created, obstruction was bound to continue. It was ignoring the 
aspirations of moderate opinion which had caused trouble in France 
at the time of the Revolution, in Russia, and in Ireland. Warfare 
settled nothing and Indian aspirations would increase with repression. 


Str STANLEY REED said he was not concerned with hair-splitting 
over “ pledges,” but with the contentment and better government 
of India. Inadequate attention had been paid to the proceedings at 
the first Session of the Round Table Conference: at that meeting, 
more representative of India than any previous assembly, when only 
the extremer elements in Indian politics were absent, not a single 
voice was raised in support of the existing form of government. Many 
people thought this connoted an anti-British sentiment; he did not 
think so: it was a desire for a change in a form of government which 
had outlived its usefulness. The civil services had created an 
administrative machine of extraordinary efficiency; lacking the 
necessary impetus from vivid contact with public opinion it tended 
to become wooden and lifeless. India, in common with the whole of 
Asia, was seething with new ideas. No government concentrated on 
mere administrative efficiency could meet this situation; the dynamic 
force springing from responsibility to these currents of thought was 
imperatively necessary in order to grapple with the economic and 
social problems pressing for attention. 

Without entering into any polemical issues, if Lord Lloyd further 
examined the circumstances which led the Indian States to accept the 
principle of federation, he would find that they were very different 
from the version he had given. The broad fact which emerged from 
any study of the Indian question was that no unitary government 
could be really progressive because of the vast size and diversity of 
the country. Therefore a federal basis rather than a unitary basis 
was essential. No one could conceive a true federation in which the 
Indian States had not their effective part. He was not in the least 
moved by the citation of the views of constitutional lawyers; there 
was no parallel to the Indian situation in history; consequently the 
Indian Federal Constitution must be shaped in the light of her own 
conditions. That had been done in the scheme embodied in the 
White Paper; the only possible form of government which could meet 
the needs of India was a federation of Indian provinces and States, 
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each autonomous in and responsible for its own affairs, linked in the 
Federal Government, with responsibility and safeguards at the Centre, 
in matters of common concern. 


Miss NEsTI SANDERS spoke of the large volume of opinion in the 
country which was in opposition to the White Paper policy for con- 
stitutional reform in India, and said it was not those who opposed, 
but those who supported the White Paper who appeared to be actuated 
by fear and to take a hopelessly defeatist attitude. Mr. Baldwin had 
openly referred to Great Britain’s losing India if these reforms were 
not granted. It was said that India could only be held by repressive 
measures. In this regard might she remind the audience that the 
Indian Police Force per capita of the population was nothing like so 
large as that in Great Britain. 

The protagonists of the White Paper scheme placed their faith in 
the Indian Liberals or Moderates for the working of the scheme, but 
it was obviously futile to count on this, for the Moderates had no 
following and could not command opinion in India. This was openly 
confessed by Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru when in his final address to the 
Third Round Table Conference he referred to Congress as the only 
party in India which could deliver the goods. 

The supporters of the White Paper also pointed to the safeguards, 
which sounded well on paper, but it was extremely unlikely that they 
would work when the departments and machinery for operating 
them had been handed over to popularly elected Ministers. It was 
doubtful whether even the army (practically the only reserved subject) 
could function in case of serious disturbance in so vast a country 
once the police, which were its eyes and ears, were handed over and 
all the means of communication were in popular control. 

It was argued that serious trouble would take place in India if 
this full measure of reform was not granted. This was quite fallacious. 
It had been prophesied before Lord Willingdon issued his Ordinances 
for the suppression of Congress agitation, that India would flow with 
blood, yet the Ordinances were carried out without any disturbance and 
undoubtedly law-abiding people in India had been thankful for them. 


Str PURSHOTAMDAS THAKURDAS challenged any suggestion that 
any of the Indian delegates at the Round Table Conferences or on 
the Joint Select Committee were desirous of independence and sever- 
ance of India’s connection with Great Britain. He held that even 
Mahatma Gandhi, though coming with a mandate from the Indian 
National Congress, would have been willing to modify his attitude if 
he had felt that Great Britain meant business. 

India had to depend on the good-will of the British public and 
was being reminded that she could only get what it pleased Parliament 
to give, and therefore, as an honorary member of the Royal Institute 
of International Affairs, he welcomed the opportunity of saying what 
Indians thought was due to them. They had come at considerable 
celf-secii£ce to confer with the British delegates on the Third Round 
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Table Conference and the Joint Select Committee, and he hoped that 
Providence would never put any of the audience in a similar position. 
It was particularly harsh that those who had all the political power 
should suggest that Indians were not loyal because they pressed their 
view that the time had come when they should be allowed to govern 
themselves. 

He had worked under Lord Lloyd when the latter was Governor 
of Bombay for five years and he knew with what force and conviction 
Lord Lloyd could speak, but he thought his Lordship would also 
understand the feeling of others who had a different opinion, and as 
he spoke of the sacred trust which Great Britain held for the masses 
of India, he would remind his Lordship of the Punjab proverb, that 
if a woman claimed to feel more solicitude for the children than the 
mother of the children, the mother should beware of that woman. 
Great Britain had undoubtedly done a great deal for the masses of 
India, but it was out of date to say that Indians, whose brothers 
and sisters the masses were, should not have full voice in governing 
them. The longer such solicitude was claimed by non-Indians, the 
more Indians would suspect British motives. 

Lord Lloyd had spoken of the financial condition of India and the 
increase in expenditure which the White Paper proposals would 
entail. But the military (defence) expenditure of the Government of 
India was top-heavy, as the Simon Commission Report had shown. 
At points where the interests of Great Britain and India clashed, 
Indians should be allowed to have a substantial say; it would carry 
no conviction in India to say that where there was a clash in the 
Centre finance was a reserved subject, but that in the provinces 
Indians might have the privilege of taxing the people more. 

He concluded by referring to Lord Macaulay’s inspiring words, 
that if the granting of an English educational system to India meant 
that in course of time Indians would claim to govern themselves, 
that would be the proudest day in the history of England. 


Lorp LioypD considered it was no exaggeration to say that the 
Simon Report had been shelved; if it had not been rejected, why was 
it not before the Joint Select Committee instead of the White Paper ? 
In saying that the White Paper had changed he was quoting from a 
Cabinet Minister at the party meeting who had said it was changing 
from day to day. Whether the Princes regretted their decision to 
enter the federation or not was a matter of opinion; his reason for 
believing they did was the speech made by the late Jam Saheb of 
Nawanagar, who was Chancellor of the Chamber of Princes, and also 
speeches of many others. 

Supporters of the White Paper who expressed their desire to safe- 
guard the welfare of the masses never said how under the White 
Paper proposals their interests were in fact to be safeguarded. The 
opponents of the White Paper were a small minority, preaching a doc- 
trine which they knew to be unpopular because they believed it to 
be true. It was the giving of concurrent self-government in the 
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provinces and at the Centre which they believed to be so disastrous, 
It was, of course, childish to suggest, as Mr. Villiers had suggested, any 
comparison between the growth of Canada, South Africa, or Ireland 
and the situation in India. As Sir Stanley Reed had said, the condi- 
tions were not comparable. 

He believed in autonomous government in the provinces and had 
supported it for ten or twelve years. But the most dangerous thing 
that could be done was to give any sham form of self-government or 
federation to India. Therefore responsibility in the provinces, if it 
was to be real and complete, must carry with it the transfer of law and 
order. But he must point out that Sir John Power had, no doubt 
under misapprehension, misquoted him. He desired a real experiment 
in self-government in the provinces as soon as was possible, but it 
must be realised that the transfer of law and order would mean 
a loss of security far too great to contemplate under the Govern- 
ment’s existing proposals. If law and order was reserved there 
was no real responsibility; if you transferred it there would be no 
security. That was the dilemma. With time these problems would 
find solution. The Government was proceeding far too fast. 

The first step towards meeting the dilemma was to retain a strong 
autocratic executive at the Centre while the experiment in the pro- 
vinces was being made. There were other precautions that would 
have to be taken administratively before any transfer of law and 
order could be envisaged, but the attempt of the White Paper to give 
control in the provinces and at the Centre at the same time involved 
the setting up of safeguards and limiting clauses which, if they were 
real, meant that the responsibility was a sham; or if the responsibility 
was real, then the safeguards were a sham. 

He had not for one moment intended to suggest that modern 
opinion in India was in favour of independence, but Congress did 
stand for independence and it was the only big organised force for 
electioneering purposes and therefore was of great political import- 
ance. The Indian people were the most loyal in the world, in spite 
of the existence of disloyal elements. Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas 
had spoken as if Indians were all brothers and sisters, but they were 
not; the cleavages of communal opinion, the differences of race, were 
enormous, and very few things united them together. The British 
had been the cement which had held them together in peace and 
security for so many years. His difference of opinion with His 
Majesty’s Government was not as to the direction of development 
but as to the speed at which it was safe to go forward. Ten years 
was not a long time to bring about self-government in a country of 
three hundred million people; in Great Britain it had taken six 
hundred years. If the goal was to be reached in safety it would be, 
not on the lines of the White Paper proposals, but on those laid down 
by the Act of 1919. To give responsibility at the Centre at the same 
time as in the provinces and to go forward with such speed would 
lead India to anarchy and chaos. 
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K.B.E., in the Chair. 


INDIAN PUBLIC OPINION ON THE WHITE 
PAPER? 


By Str TEJ BAHADUR SapRU, K.C.S.I., and Mr. ZAFRULLA KHAN 


Sir TEJ BAHADUR SapRu: I propose to place before you 
certain considerations relating to the question which is engaging 
the attention, not only of the Joint Select Committee with which 
we Indians are associated as delegates, but also of the entire 
country here. I know our responsibility is great, but I also feel 
that your responsibility is greater still. You represent, in rela- 
tion to India, the sovereign body. You, the electors of England, 
can decide by your vote on this occasion what is going to be the 
future of India, and particularly what will be the future relation- 
ship between India and England. 

I am one of those who realise the hard realities of the situa- 
tion. Whether we like it or not—whether our ancestors liked it 
or not—the fact is that England about one hundred and fifty 
years ago began to establish its empire in India, and at any rate 
since 1858, when the administration of the country was taken 
over directly by the Crown, you and you alone have been re- 
sponsible for its administration. It is true that, within the last 
sixty or seventy years, progress has been made in the establish- 
ment of representative institutions and there has been an in- 
creasing tendency to associate Indian opinion in various organs 
of government, but it is equally true that Indian opinion has 
been developing very fast. If anyone who has been in India 
during the last ten years will compare the present position with 
that of, say, ten years before that, he will not find it difficult 
to agree with me that there is nothing more remarkable in the 
history of India during that period than the development of 
political feeling and political opinion, side by side with the 
acquisition, by what was at one time the microscopic minority 
of the educated classes, of influence over the masses. 

In any constitution which may be framed for India, I con- 
ceive that it should be your duty to place the condition of the 
masses, the well-being of the masses, above everything else, and 
if you should come to the conclusion that there is a conflict 
between the welfare of the masses and the interests of the classes 


1 Addresses given at Chatham House on June 2oth, 1933, Sir Stanley Reed, 
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occupying the platform at the present moment, I for one am 
prepared to step aside and give you a free and unfettered dis- 
cretion to do anything you like to improve the condition of the 
masses. That is my position. Secondly, no one is more con- 
scious than myself that we have our differences. If there were 
not differences, there would not have been any Round Table 
Conference and there would not have been any consultations 
with you. It is precisely because of those differences that this 
idea of the Round Table Conference was evolved, so that the 
conflicting interests between one section of the community and 
another, between Hindu and Mohammedan, between English- 
man and Indian, between Christian and Hindu, might be solved 
as far as possible by agreement, and if not by agreement at least 
by the intervention of an independent agency. 

These are the solid facts of the situation which I recognise, 
but there is still one more, and it is this, that whether we like it 
or not, the history of the last hundred years has been a history 
of common cooperation and common efforts between Englishmen 
and Indians, and we cannot unwrite that history. Therefore, 
when I, in my humble way, approach the whole question of the 
constitution, I recognise that the urgent necessity of the situation 
is that the constitution should be such as will provide for a 
reconciliation of these conflicting interests. 

For the last three or four years I have been arguing the case 
for self-government in India before the Round Table Conference 
and before your statesmen. I make no apology for stating 
candidly that I am a confirmed believer in self-government for 
India; but when I talk of self-government for India, I also 
imply that it will be self-government within the British Common- 
wealth of Nations. That is my conviction. 

It was quite obvious to me from the beginning that neither 
we nor the British could expect that the constitution would be 
what either of us wanted it to be. It would be a constitution 
resultant upon a settlement and compromise between conflicting 
views, so that the unfortunate situation which had arisen in 
India during the last few years might come to an end. As a 
result of our work on the three Round Table Conferences, the 
second of which included the most advanced party in India, His 
Majesty’s Government issued the White Paper! about two 
months ago. The subject of my lecture is the reaction of public 
opinion in India to that White Paper. 

I am not going to discuss the provisions of the White Paper 

1 Proposals for Indian Constitutional Reform. Cmd. 4268. March 1933. 
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in detail; I presume that everyone of you knows more or less 
what they are. I have only to place before you what the reac- 
tions of public opinion in India have been, and having done that, 
if you will give me permission, I shall suggest a few considerations 
that strike me in connection with the White Paper. Fortunately 
for me my task has been made easy by a writer in the current 
number of the Round Table.} 

Ihave carefully read the article on “‘ The Reception of the Indian 
White Paper.” It is divided into two parts, the first dealing with 
the reception of the White Paper in England, and the second 
with the reaction in India. I am not going to waste your time 
by referring to present opinion in England; you know it better 
than I do. I have, however, been following with the greatest 
possible interest the expression of English opinion in some of 
your newspapers, particularly in those which are hostile to us. 
To take a few passages from the second part of the article, which 
I think very fairly sums up the situation in India, and some of 
the statements in which came to my knowledge before I left 
India : 


“ The Leader, an influential Allahabad paper edited by Mr. C. Y. 
Chintamani [a former Minister of the United Provinces Government, 
and delegate to the earlier sessions of the Round Table Conference}, 
entitled its first leading article ‘White Paper and Black Outlook.’ Mr. 
Chintamani further declared, during the debate on the White Paper 
in the United Provinces Legislative Council, that 

“everyone must have realised that the overwhelming consensus 
of opinion in the country is that the scheme falls short of even 
moderate expectations, and is cast on lines divergent from those 
on which Indian reformers wish the future constitution to pro- 
ceed. If the people of England are not going to take seriously 
and treat with sympathy the unanimous desire of the people of 

India for a genuine scheme of self-government, a crisis is bound 

to overtake both countries.’ ”’ 


The article next refers to an interview I gave, and then 
quotes Mr. M. R. Jayakar, and a joint statement issued by Sir 
P. S. Sivaswamy Aiyar (who belongs to the moderate—rather 
ultra-moderate—section of Indian politicians, was at one time a 
member of the Executive Council in Madras and has taken a 
very prominent part in our Legislative Assembly and in public 
life generally), together with Mr. V. S. Srinivasa Sastri, a man 
who has rendered signal service to the Empire, and Mr. Rama- 
chandra Rao, who presides over the Liberal Federation, the 


1 June 1933. ‘‘ The Reception of the Indian White Paper,”’ p. 560. 
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political organ of the moderate party in India. This joint 
statement runs : 


“The White Paper is inspired throughout by deep-seated distrust 
of the capacity and bona fides of the legislatures, the activities of 
which will be surrounded by so many restrictions that it will be im- 
possible for any sense of responsibility to grow up. In effect, the 
scheme appears to be a perpetuation of the present régime. The vast 
powers conferred upon the Governor-General and Governors amount 
virtually to autocracy, not mitigated but strengthened by the un- 
checked control of Whitehall.” 


The writer then refers to the various expressions of opinion 
in the Legislative Assembly at Delhi, first quoting Diwan Bahadur 
Ramaswami Mudaliar, who was connected with the Round Table 
Conference until December last and is again here in connection 
with the subsidiary committee of the Conference to deal with 
the Railway Board : 


“The White Paper must be subjected to two tests—namely, how 
far the proposals are in consonance with the hopes and aspirations of 
the people when Lord Irwin announced the decision to convene the 
First Round Table Conference, and how far they embody the agreed 
decisions of the Conferences.’’ 


The article continues: 


“He considered that on some fundamental points the scheme 
involved ‘ an unjustified departure from the agreements ’ and launched 
a strong attack on the proposals made regarding the position of the 
All-India services under the new constitution. Sir Hari Singh Gour 
complained that the White Paper did not contain a word on the 
question of Dominion Status. ... Mr. F. X. De Souza [who was 
formerly a member of the Indian Civil Service, and is an Indian 
Christian with a distinguished record in the Services] described the 
White Paper as ‘ waste paper,’ containing an unnatural combination 
of autocracy and democracy.” 


I pass on to Mohammedan opinion. On March 27th the All- 
India Moslem Conference in Delhi passed a resolution in which, 
states the article, 


“profound disappointment was expressed at the proposals contained 
in the White Paper, and radical changes in the scheme were demanded. 
Sir Mohammad Iqbal [well known as a leader of thought in the Punjab 
and a delegate to the Round Table Conference], who presided over 
this meeting, had previously in a public statement declared that the 
White Paper would not satisfy either the country as a whole or the 
Moslem community, since provincial autonomy would be crippled by 
the special powers reserved for the Governors. Chaudri Zafrulla 
Khan, during the debate on the White Paper in the Punjab Legis- 
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lative Council, strongly criticised the safeguards and reservations 
which, in his view, caused real equality of status ‘ to be lost in a distant 
mist.’ The majority of the Moslem newspapers also expressed dis- 
approval of the scheme; the Eastern Times of Lahore, for example, 
which is normally considered almost a pro-Government paper, declar- 
ing that ‘the reforms outlined in the Parliamentary White Paper are 
unacceptable to politically-minded India as a whole, and even these 
will not prove workable unless they are considerably modified in the 
light of popular opinion as expressed in the Press and on the platform.’ ” 


To explain to you the position of a man like myself: so far 
as the basic principles of the White Paper—namely, an All-India 
Federation with responsibility at the Centre, with safeguards 
during the period of transition, and provincial autonomy—are 
concerned, I stand by them. But the test that I apply to the 
whole constitution is this: The safeguards which are introduced 
into the constitution will be acceptable to me if they permit of 
responsibility during the period of transition: they will not be 
acceptable if they nullify responsibility. And it seems to me 
that in certain respects they do nullify responsibility, both in 
the provinces and at the Centre. 

Secondly, I am one of those who hold, and hold very strongly, 
that any scheme of constitutional development in India in its 
present frame of mind, and in the present condition of political 
opinion, has not the least chance of success unless it postulates 
and brings about simultaneously responsibility in the provinces 
and at the Centre. So far as the Princes are concerned, they 
made it repeatedly clear at the Round Table Conference that 
they would not associate with the Central Government in British 
India unless it was a responsible Central Government. I should 
feel very sorry for any Prince who agreed to associate with a 
Government which was not responsible. Why should he part 
with such powers as he has? If I were a Prince I should abso- 
lutely decline to join a Government which did not give me power 
to pass such legislation as was suited to my own territory. 

The next proposition I urge is that when I talk of a Federa- 
tion of All India with responsibility at the Centre, with safe- 
guards for the transition period, I mean a federation which is a 
feasible proposition within the next two or three years. I do 
not visualise a federation which may come about at a leisurely 
pace after seven or eight years. I cannot foresee what political 
factors will be in operation in India seven, eight or ten years 
hence. I am not going to bind the men who will come after me 
in the political field by consenting to a constitution which may 
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or may not materialise, according as the conditions imposed for 
the first time at the Third Round Table Conference are fulfilled 
or not in the next five or ten years. For instance, we do not 
know when we shall have a reserve bank; not even the greatest 
experts can tell us. We do not know when India will have an 
export surplus. We do not know how long it will take us to 
amass reserves for the establishment of a reserve bank. Given 
these conditions of uncertainty, I think the time has come for 
provision to be made in the constitution for the inauguration of 
responsibility at the Centre within the next two or three years. 

One of the arguments against this is that in Canada and in 
Australia the provincial governments established their autonomy 
first, and that federation came later. With all due respect, I 
would maintain that the position in Canada and in Australia was 
essentially different from that in India. India has possessed a 
Central Government always—certainly since 1858; you have 
not got to create a great Central Government, you have to change 
its character and composition. That you will have to do whether 
you do it now or ten years hence. 

It is said that the provinces must develop their political self- 
consciousness. I maintain that the provinces have been develop- 
ing their political self-consciousness very rapidly. If you examine 
the position so far as law—criminal and civil—is concerned, you 
will find, roughly speaking, that the same system is common to 
all the provinces, but that variations come out in local matters 
such as land revenue, education, excise, and things of that kind, 
in which each province has been developing its own peculiarities. 
From our point of view the trouble is that the provinces are too 
self-conscious; we want to fight that spirit of provincialism. 
Remember the implications of postponing the matter and leaving 
it to the provinces to determine whether federation shall come 
about or not. In a country like India it is taking an extra- 
ordinary risk to postpone the establishment of federation now, 
when competent opinion is supporting it, for another five or ten 
years, because then one single province may hold up the progress 
of the whole country. 

To turn to another aspect of the question, there are some 
people who seriously think that if you give provincial autonomy 
it must be minus law and order. Let me tell you frankly that 
you will not find any organised political party in India to work 
that constitution. It will be still-born and you will be adding 
to our troubles if not to your own. I hold very strongly that, 
rather than have provincial autonomy now and allow federation 
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to come in its own way after some years, it would be better to 
postpone the establishment of provincial autonomy until English 
opinion is ripe to establish federation at the Centre. In my 
opinion nothing is more dangerous, nothing is more calculated 
to lead to friction between one province and another, than to 
give the provinces autonomy and to leave the Centre as it is, or 
nearly so. Our friends here talk about a strong Centre, and I 
am a believer in a strong Centre, but a strong Centre is quite 
different from the conception of those who are using the expres- 
sion at the present moment. The present Centre is not a strong 
Centre. You have the seven members of the Viceroy’s Executive 
Council pitted against something like 106 States members of the 
Legislature, with the power to discuss and talk ad infinitum and 
the power to oppose all proposals, but with no responsibility. I 
have myself been a member of the Government of India and I 
can say from personal experience that if I had felt there was 
a party behind me ready to support me, I and my colleagues 
would not have yielded, on the occasions upon which we did 
yield, to a clamorous House. If you think of a strong Centre, 
you must go back to the days before the Minto—Morley Scheme, 
when you had not even the Montagu-Chelmsford System.2 You 
cannot have a strong Centre unless you have a responsible govern- 
ment, 7.e. unless the members of the government know that they 
have the support of some party behind them. So far as the 
Government of India at the present moment is concerned, it 
may be strong enough to pass ordinances, but it is not strong 
enough to carry public opinion with it, either in the Legislature 
or in the country. 

It has been said that the British investor is very nervous 
about his investments in India. I do not deny the fact that 
some advanced politicians passed a resolution two years ago in 
which they demanded an investigation of certain financial obliga- 
tions. I will be fair even to my opponents and say that they 
never used the word “repudiation.” In these days it is rather 
difficult to find fault with anyone who talks about investigating 
financial obligations, when big Powers are doing nothing but 
talk of financial obligations from day to day. If some extremists, 
bitter because of their political experience and disappointments, 
talk wildly, may I respectfully ask British statesmen why they 
should be unduly alarmed? Are they going to settle the consti- 
tution with these bitter extremists or with other sections? With 


1 909. India Councils Act. 
2 1918. Report on Indian Constitutional Reform. Cd. gtog. 
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whom have they been negotiating? I believe the British in- 
vestor is a man of great courage. He invests money in countries 
which do not owe allegiance to the Empire. He takes his risks. 
I should feel sorry for him if, after associations with British India 
over the last hundred and fifty years, he should now be over- 
taken with a fit of nervousness. Sometimes when I hear of 
these financial claims, which we admit and are prepared to 
honour to the last farthing, I think it almost looks as if the pro- 
ceedings of the great statesmen of India and England are like 
meetings of creditors in a bankruptcy, but the fact is that India 
is not a bankrupt. 

I do not say for a moment that the Round Table Conference 
scheme as put forward is perfect. Having been a party to it 
I know its strength and its weakness. If I were to write a really 
critical book, I could find a thousand and one flaws in its sugges- 
tions. But I ask you to approach the question from this point 
of view. The scheme is in substance based upon agreement. 
There are some features of it to which we take exception and we 
Indians have come here with a view to improving it. If these 
improvements come about, I believe that not only the moderates 
but even a section of advanced politicians will work it in the 
hope that it may lead to something better. None of us, remem- 
ber, will treat it as the last word on the constitution of India; 
we only treat it as a scheme for the transitional period. If you 
think the safeguards must be stiffened, and cannot be broadened 
in the manner we want, then you must ask yourself the question 
which the Prime Minister put in the House of Commons: What 
is the good of imposing a constitution on a people when they are 
not prepared to work it? That is really the whole position. 


Mr. ZAFRULLA KHAN: Before I proceed to describe the 
reactions to the White Paper among either Indian or Indian 
Muslim opinion, I will, with your indulgence, explain the Muslim 
position with regard to the future constitution of India in one 
or two sentences. I desire to do this because there is in certain 
quarters a misconception with regard to that position, and attempts 
are sometimes made to exploit that misconception. 

The Muslim position in India is very briefly this : the Muslims 
are no less Indians than anybody else who lives in India; the 
only reservation made by the Muslims, as a minority in the 
country, has been that the new constitution should afford them 
scope and enable them to devote the best of their service to the 
cause of the motherland, just as much as it should afford oppor- 
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tunities to other communities to do likewise. Our anxiety has 
been that in the future developments that might take place 
under the new constitution, in the united culture to which a 
united India might give birth, the contribution which Islam and 
the Muslims have to make should not be lost sight of, and that 
the constitution should not be such as to exclude us from making 
that contribution. Our main anxiety has been not that Muslims 
should secure to themselves benefits and advantages at the 
expense of other communities, but that they should secure 
opportunities of service. 

This being so, those of us who have been representing the 
Muslim community on the Round Table Conference, and among 
the delegates associated with the Joint Select Committee, have 
put forward our best efforts to secure those opportunities for 
our community under the future constitution of India and, with 
the cooperation of the delegates and representatives of other 
communities from India, we have to a large extent succeeded. 
There has been always some difficulty in the adjustment of 
various claims and some anxiety, but never any refusal to face 
those difficulties, nor repudiation of the position that all minorities 
in India must be safeguarded and afforded opportunities of self- 
expression and service to the motherland. That has been the 
spirit in which we have worked. 

With regard to our position vis-a-vis Great Britain and the 
question of the transfer of power from the British Parliament 
to the Indian Legislature, there has been no difference whatever 
in policy between the different sections that have from time to 
time been represented on the Round Table Conference and are 
now represented on the Joint Select Committee. In the Second 
Session of the Round Table Conference the extreme section of 
Indian opinion was also represented, but barring differences 
between them and other sections of thought, there has been no 
difference of opinion on this point. I am confident—and Sir 
Tej Bahadur Sapru will be the first to admit it—that in 
putting forward and supporting the general case of India, the 
Muslim representatives have not lagged behind the representa- 
tives of the majority community. That is the general position, 
and I hope there will be no misconception about it, that the 
Muslims are in-no way being rushed into the demand for setting 
up a constitution in India which establishes a responsible form of 
government. 

With regard to the White Paper, we have had reactions to 
it up to this moment and we shall have more reactions to it. 
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Some of the reactions which we had immediately after its publi- 
cation, though I do not mean to condemn or endorse their sub- 
stance, have been what I may describe as unconsidered reactions. 
As time passes there will be more and more considered reactions, 
and I think it behoves us to pay more attention to the reac- 
tions that are coming than to those that are already past. In 
order to appreciate the reactions that may be coming, let me put 
before you, not the scheme of the White Paper, but the stages 
by which we have arrived at that scheme. 

We started in the autumn of 1930 on our discussions in the 
First Round Table Conference in St. James’s Palace, at a time 
when there had been profound reactions against the Simon 
Commission’s Report } on the ground that the Report did not 
recommend the conferring of responsibility upon the Central 
Legislature in India. The representatives of Britain and India 
in that Conference conferred with the representatives of the 
Indian States, because it was felt that the only hopeful solution 
of India’s problems was a constitution evolved by consultation 
and discussion between representatives not only of British India 
and Britain but also of the Indian States. As was bound to 
happen, we at first discussed only the general features of the 
future constitution of India. Before the First Round Table 
Conference dispersed, the general features put forward were that 
there would be full responsibility in the provinces and responsi- 
bility at the Centre subject to safeguards. The reactions to this 
declaration were more or less of an appreciative and hopeful 
description. We knew there were many difficulties ahead and 
that, when we came to translate this general declaration of policy 
into specific proposals, difficulties of a serious nature would have 
to be overcome, but the general reaction in India was that if we 
could translate into specific proposals the policy which had 
obtained general acceptance, then the vast bulk of moderate 
opinion in India would be willing to work such a constitution. 

Then came the Second and Third Round Table Conferences 
in which we had to work out the details. When we went back 
to India after the Second Round Table Conference, and again 
after the Third, the reaction was something like this: ‘‘ You 
started very well, but now the more you discuss the question 
the worse you make it from the point of view of India.” Here 
may I correct one impression which is not accurate. After the 
White Paper was published, almost every Legislative Council 
discussed it. I initiated the discussion in the Punjab Legislative 
1 Report of Indian Statutory Commission. 1930. H.M.S.O. 14 vols. 
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Council, but I did not express the opinions attributed to me in 
the Round Table article1 I explained the proposals, but I did 
not express my own opinion. There is, however, this difficulty 
in explaining these proposals. Take, for instance, the provincial 
governments : in the provinces there is to be full responsibility, 
subject to discretionary and reserved powers, but the responsi- 
bility is described in one sentence and the discretionary and 
reserved powers are described in fourteen sentences—seven re- 
served powers and seven discretionary powers. So that when 
you try to explain what the scheme is, in this mist of reserved 
and discretionary powers there seems on the surface to be little 
responsibility left. The same is the case at the Centre. 

That was the Third Round Table Conference and the matter 
has now passed into the jurisdiction of Parliament. The reac- 
tions to the White Paper in this country are, therefore, just as 
important from some aspects as the reactions in India. Indian 
considered reactions will correspond very much to the reactions 
in this country. India feels that after all the pledges given and 
all the whittling down of Indian demands, having regard to the 
practical exigencies of the situation, there is going to be a further 
attempt in this country to force those responsible for these pro- 
posals to abandon the scheme in its final translation into a Bill 
before Parliament. Those are the reactions likely to appear in 
India now. India is watching most tensely to see what is going 
to happen at this final stage. 

The White Paper puts forward the maximum that was accept- 
able to His Majesty’s Government after the Round Table Con- 
ference discussions. It does not represent the maximum on 
which the British Indians and the States representatives were 
themselves agreed, so that it cannot be said that it was a 
scheme put forward on our behalf, and that it is now the turn of 
British representatives to examine the scheme as if it were ours, 
and that it should be modified in order to make it more accept- 
able to opinion here. The Act must be passed by Parliament, 
and nobody questions the legal and constitutional competence 
of Parliament to pass any kind of measure it chooses. But there 
is not the slightest doubt that Parliament was fully represented 
on the Round Table Conference, and discussions proceeded in 
the Round Table Conference on the basis that any proposal which 
received the largest measure of common agreement would be 
translated into a Parliamentary Statute and enforced. 

India is watching tensely, and the reactions now likely to 
1 Op. cit. 
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occur are of far greater importance than the criticisms expressed 
immediately after the White Paper was published. One finds a 
certain amount of organised opposition here to the White Paper 
proposals. In its extreme form that opposition postulates that 
in the provinces you may transfer a few more subjects to the 
control of the Legislature, but you must retain the key depart- 
ment of law and order as a reserved subject, and that at the 
Centre there should be no change whatever. Everybody has, of 
course, a right to put forward any criticism he chooses. Of the 
many things said in support of this view, one is that it is in the 
interests of the masses of India that there should be these reserva- 
tions. It is said that if you transfer law and order in the provinces 
to the control of popular ministers, or if you confer responsibility 
upon the Central Government, the people who will suffer will be 
the masses of India. Whenever that argument is put forward 
my own reaction to it, as one who belongs to the masses, is that 
expressed in a proverb we have in the Punjab, which completely 
disposes of this advocacy of the Indian masses by a certain 
section of politicians. The proverb is: A woman who poses as 
being more anxious for the welfare of the children than the 
mother of the children is a hypocrite and not to be trusted. 
That is bound to be the reaction in India, even of the masses, 
to this attempt in England to work up feeling against the White 
Paper scheme because the people who will suffer under it are 
the Indian masses. It cannot be doubted for one moment that, if 
people like Sir Fazl-i-Hussain, a member of the Viceroy’s Govern- 
ment, Rao Bahadur Chaudhri, Chhotu Ram, an ex-Hindu Minister, 
Sardar Buta Singh, a delegate to the Joint Select Committee, 
and Begum Shah Nawaz all tell the masses that this reservation 
of law and order is not in their interests, they are far more likely 
to be believed than the people here who say that it is in the 
interests of the masses. 

Again, if it is true that the scheme of the White Paper is not 
in the interests of the masses, if things are not likely to be adminis- 
tered for the welfare and advancement of the people, does not 
the remedy lie in a very free extension of the franchise, so that 
the masses can come in and work the constitution for their own 
benefit? During the last two or three years Indian opinion has 
been worked up to this pitch. They started with the idea of a 
federal responsible government at the Centre and completely 
responsible governments in the provinces, and then they find 
that out of the commitments contained in the scheme a network 
of safeguards has emerged. Some of them have gradually recon- 
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ciled themselves to that network ; some are still struggling against 
it. And if they find that anything now happens which leaves 
the safeguards there and whittles away the responsibility, both 
provincial and central, you can well imagine what the reactions 
are likely to be. 

I belong to a community which has always been described as 
a loyal community. I belong to a party which is regarded as a 
very conservative party, the rural party. I have myself been 
described as a reactionary. In these three capacities let me tell 
you this: you will have no better opportunity of framing a 
constitution in support of which you may win the vast bulk of 
moderate public opinion in India than you have at the present 
moment. If you lose this opportunity and try to impose upon 
India a constitution which has not the support of moderate 
public opinion, then such an opportunity will not recur for a very 
long time, and the dangers of attempting to rule a country like 
India against the wishes of the people and by force are perfectly 
obvious. I do not say you will not be able to govern India, but 
you will be able to govern it only from day to day by the use of 
military force. If that is the condition of things you want to 
bring about in India, then throw over the scheme evolved as a 
result of these consultations. If you do not desire that state of 
things, then let us who have been working in support of this 
scheme go back to India and say: Here is the scheme as a proof 
of the good faith of England; let us work this scheme, that in 
due course its promise may be fulfilled. If you do not put us 
in a position to say that, then belief in the good faith of England 
will have been destroyed. You will be able to govern us, because 
England is one of the first military and naval nations of the 
world, but whether that will be government for the benefit of 
the people you can judge for yourselves. 

May I quote to you the language upon which all these expec- 
tations have been based and which is my justification for saying 
that the belief in the good faith of England will be shaken if this 
scheme is not translated into action? I have not been talking 
merely in order to rouse your feelings. Judge for yourselves 
what would have been your reactions if this had been addressed 
to you, and what you would wish done in the matter so that the 
pledges given might be redeemed. At the conclusion of the 
First Round Table Conference 1 the Prime Minister delivered a 
speech in which he said : 


1 Indian Round Table Conference. Proceedings of the First Session, Novem- 
ber 1930-January 1931. Cmd. 3778. 
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“Now, we have gone as far as we can go at this moment. You 
have to go back to India; we have to go back to our own public 
opinion. You have spoken here subject to reconsideration, subject 
to the reaction which your public opinion will show to your work; 
we, Government and Parliamentary representatives alike, have spoken 
in the same way, and we must also listen to reactions. We must also 
explain and expound and defend; we must also make ourselves the 
champions of our findings, and do our best to bring our people along 
with us in our pilgrimage of hope to their conclusion. 

“What have we been doing? Pledge after pledge has been given 
to India that the British Raj was there not for perpetual domination. 
Why did we put facilities for education at your disposal? Why did 
we put in your hands the text-books from which we draw political 
inspiration, if we meant that the people of India should for ever be 
silent and negative subordinates to our rule? Why have our Queens 
and our Kings given you pledges? Why have our Viceroys given 
you pledges? Why has our Parliament given you pledges? ” 

He then made a declaration which he said he had been authorised 
by His Majesty’s Government to make, as follows : 


“The view of His Majesty’s Government is that responsibility for 
the government of India should be placed upon Legislatures, Central 
and Provincial, with such provisions as may be necessary to guarantee, 
during a period of transition, the observance of certain obligations and 
to meet other special circumstances, and also with such guarantees 
as are required by minorities to protect their political liberties and 
rights. 

“With a Legislature constituted on a federal basis, His Majesty’s 
Government will be prepared to recognise the principle of the responsi- 
bility of the Executive to the Legislature. 

“The Governors’ Provinces will be constituted on a basis of full 
responsibility. Their Ministries will be taken from the Legislature 
and will be jointly responsible to it.” 


Further declarations of the Prime Minister in the Second 
Round Table Conference? gave us these assurances : 


“At the beginning of the year I made a declaration of the policy 
of the then Government [it will be remembered that in the meantime 
the Labour Government had gone out of office and the National 
Government, representing all parties, had come into office], and I am 
authorised by the present one to give you and India a specific assur- 
ance that it remains their policy. I shall repeat the salient sentences 
of that declaration: .. .” 


He went on to say: 


“These were, in broad outline, the features of the new constitu- 


1 Indian Round Table Conference. Proceedings of the Second Session. 
September—December 1931. Cmd. 3997. 
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tion for India as contemplated by His Majesty’s Government at the 
end of the Jast Conference. 

“As I say, my colleagues in His Majesty’s present Government 
fully accept that statement of January last as representing their own 
policy. In particular, they desire to reaffirm their belief in an All- 
India Federation as offering the only hopeful solution of India’s 
constitutional problem. They intend to pursue this plan unswerv- 
ingly and to do their utmost to surmount the difficulties which now 
stand in the way of its realisation. In order to give this declaration 
the fullest authority, the statement which I am now making to you 
will be circulated to-day as a White Paper to both Houses of Parlia- 
ment, and the Government will ask Parliament to approve it this 
week,” 


And Parliament approved it. 

So that on the basis of these discussions, this assurance of a 
constitution with full responsibility in the provinces and responsi- 
bility, subject to the kind of safeguards outlined in the White 
Paper, at the Centre, was given to us by the Prime Minister; it 
was given to us by the Labour Government and it was confirmed 
by the National Government; it has been confirmed by Parlia- 
ment. If people now say there are risks involved and that the 
future constitution of India should be a risk-proof constitution, 
then they themselves are taking the risk that, though the type of 
constitution which they advocate may be strong and risk-proof 
now, it will in future be altered not by constitutional methods 
but by violence. That is the risk to which a constitution which 
does not fulfil these pledges in the White Paper is subject in 
India. 


Summary of Discussion. 
Mr. Nissim said that no constitution for India had any 
chance of passing through Parliament unless it had the support 
of moderate opinion in Great Britain, and that in face of the 
unjustified criticisms levelled by Congress representatives at the 
financial structure in India, British investors became nervous. 
One of the defects in the White Paper was that the new 
constitution as drafted there would be too expensive with its 
enfranchisement of thirty million people. He appealed for sup- 
port for the scheme proposed by Sir Henry Lawrence, in which 
secondary electors would vote as trustees on behalf of the villagers, 
one elector to seven voters, and would be appointed for longer 
periods and be less open to the influence of any raging campaign ; 
this would besides be much less costly. 
He also argued in favour of allowing members of the key 
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services to sit in the local and central legislatures. India owed 
a great deal to the work of generations of civil servants and he 
thought it a mistake to deprive her of their administrative 
experience in the legislative field. He thought this a formidable 
criticism of the proposed constitution and he hoped it would be 
rectified. 


QUESTION : What would be the reaction to a delay in granting 
provincial autonomy until the conditions laid down for the grant- 
ing of central responsibility had been realised ? 

Did Sir Te] Bahadur Sapru wish provincial autonomy to be 
delayed until the establishment of a central bank and the adher- 
ence of the required number of Indian States had been secured, 
or did he wish to go ahead in the hope that those conditions 
would be fulfilled within a limited time ? 


SIR TEJ BAHADUR SAPRU, with regard to the repudiation of 
debts, said that many people had been under the impression that 
Congress had passed a resolution repudiating debts, but Gandhi 
had definitely said that he and the Congress were prepared to 
honour every financial obligation and that what they had asked 
for was not repudiation but an investigation of certain financial 
claims. Viceroy after Viceroy since 1851 had been asking for an 
examination of the financial obligations of India, and His Majesty’s 
Government had been persuaded to appoint a tribunal during 
the past year. So investigation was quite different from repudia- 
tion. Every single moderate leader in India had dissociated 
himself from the assumed attitude of Congress on that question. 

He fully recognised the distinguished services to India of civil 
servants, but he knew of no constitution with responsibility to 
the electorate where civil servants had claimed representation in 
the Legislature. The proper function of the civil service was to 
carry out the policy of the government of the day and not to 
play the part of the politician. The reason why civil servants 
in India came in for such criticism was that they had been trying 
to fulfil the dual function of public servants and _ politicians. 
When they were relegated to their proper position, the criticism 
would be against the Ministers and not against them. The point 
of view of the services would be very adequately represented in 
the new constitution; the many safeguards would secure the 
reflection of the opinion of the services in law and order, railway 
administration, finance, etc. 

He could not see any reason why the establishment of a 
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responsible government at the Centre should be delayed for 
many years. Speaking in the presence of several representatives 
of the Indian States, he was convinced that it was Great Britain, 
not the Princes, who must decide that there should be a federa- 
tion. He protested against the suggestion made both in India 
and in England that the Princes were not really agreeable to 
join in the federation. If His Majesty’s Government decided 
that there should be a federation within a year, the consent of 
the Indian Princes would be forthcoming within six months. 
Those who believed in the necessity of the establishment of a 
reserve bank must say when it was possible. Indians, while 
admitting that necessity, were not prepared to wait for the 
beginning of the transitional period until the bank was estab- 
lished. If it proved wholly impossible to establish a Central 
Government with responsibility in an All-Indian Federation 
within two years, he believed that India would still be satisfied 
if it was clear that the whole thing was coming together a few 
years later. The feeling of dissatisfaction arose because at the 
back of their minds Indians felt that English opinion was not in 
favour of giving responsibility at the Centre within a reasonable 
time. A date should be fixed, retaining power to extend the 
time if there was uncertainty about that date, but the matter 
should not be left in uncertainty. If the date for the establish- 
ment of responsibility at the Centre was left uncertain, then 
Indians would believe that Britain’s policy was to delay it in- 
definitely and they would not be in a trustful mood. It would 
be preferable to wait for responsibility in the provinces than to 
have it in the provinces if it was not likely to come at the 


Centre. 


SiR STANLEY REED, the CHAIRMAN, said he was an uncom- 
promising federationist, not of yesterday but of long before the 
War, from the conviction that a country of the size and diversity 
of India could not permanently be governed as a centralised 
State. Under a dynamic Viceroy like Lord Curzon it was possible 
for a Central Government to be administratively vivid for a short 
time; but once such inspiration was removed the complicated 
machine became a dead hand instead of a living force. There- 
fore when Sir Tej] Bahadur Sapru extended an invitation to the 
Princes to join in the Conference, and the Indian Princes led by 
His Highness the Gaekwar of Baroda accepted that invitation, 
there opened out an infinitely more hopeful prospect of unity 
and strength. The price of that unity was a measure of responsi- 
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bility at the Centre, and even if responsibility at the Centre had 
its risks, unity was cheap at the price. 

Responsibility at the Centre was essential, apart from its 
being a pre-requisite of federation, because the strongest possible 
government in India was needed; an irremovable executive con- 
fronted by a popularly elected legislature could not be strong. 
It was, moreover, imperative in India that the government should 
be not behind public opinion but ahead of it in social, economic 
and other problems; no government could be ahead of public 
opinion unless it had the support of the most enlightened sections 
of the community. 

In the art of government there were two functions, policy 
and administration ; they were poles asunder. Policy must take 
risks and the administrator had to foresee every possible difficulty 
in carrying out policy; therefore if the administrator was in 
charge of policy he saw so many dangers that he became paralysed 
and did nothing. No government composed of administrators 
could face the gigantic economic and social problems which 
confronted India. 

It was constantly said that India was being given democracy 
when democracy in many countries had proved a failure, but 
Hitlerism was itself the expression of democratic feeling in 
Germany; Fascism was the expression of Italian democracy, 
and President Roosevelt’s powers in the United States were 
derived not from dictatorship but from support of the people. 
A significant passage in a study of Napoleon’s work said that 
his greatest legacy was a peaple arming the executive with plenary 
power. 

To the question whether the new system of government was 
going to be good for India, the answer in his opinion was definitely 
Yes. The alternative was to leave the country with political 
disappointments and uneasiness, a condition which must react 
to the detriment of the whole body politic. The greater happi- 
ness and prosperity of India could only come from a system of 
government which carried the goodwill of the majority of the 
people behind it. 
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CANADIAN FOREIGN POLICY 


REPORT OF DISCUSSIONS OF THE MONTREAL BRANCH OF 
THE CANADIAN INSTITUTE OF , INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


1931-1932 


THE realisation of the interdependence of all countries and of 
the importance to their private citizens of the way in which their 
foreign relations are conducted is new everywhere. This is 
particularly true of Canada, whose geographical position, un- 
defended and indefensible, made it difficult to conceive of an 
attack on her, and, before the War, she took little more than the 
interest of a child in the success or failure of the arms and 
diplomacies of the two mothercountries. At ImperialConferences, 
British Ministers lectured upon the foreign situation and were 
given respectful attention, but they did not give the Colonial 
Ministers so much as the illusion of having a hand on the reins 
which guided the destinies of the Empire. This description of 
the situation prior to 1914 is subject to one very important 
qualification. Canada was always vitally concerned in every- 
thing which affected her relations with the United States and 
always had a distinct Canadian point of view which she did not 
hesitate to put forward even against the British view, but even 
our formal relations with our American neighbours were conducted 
through British diplomatic channels. 

While the War made immediate changes in the extent both 
of our interest in external affairs and of our participation in 
British foreign policy, it is noteworthy that no one of the tariff 
policies of the four parties in the 1921 elections emphasised the 
fact that trade was an international matter; and our first 
legation was established only in 1927. It was really the changed 
world after the Peace that gave importance to Canada’s quasi- 
international recognition in 1920 and the subsequent constitutional 
developments. The necessity of selling our products in markets 
only available in a stable and peaceful world forced our attention 
to things outside. The rainfall in the Argentine and the temper 
of a man in Moscow had become vital to a country so dependent 
for its prosperity upon the international exchange of commodities 
and money. Our newly-awakened interest in international 
questions was, therefore, largely economic. The history of the 
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last few years has done nothing to arrest the growth of that 
interest. 

For these reasons it was felt there was no more timely and 
important topic for study by the Montreal Branch of the Institute 
than Canadian Foreign Policy, and that, indeed, some knowledge 
of the determinant of Canadian foreign policy and Canadian 
diplomaticmachinery wasan essential background to the intelligent 
discussion by Canadians of any subject of general international 
importance. With this in mind, it was decided to cover the subject 
of Canadian Foreign Policy in a general way in a series of meetings 
of the Branch at which discussion would follow an expository 
statement by one or more persons especially qualified to deal 
with various aspects of the subject. Nine meetings were held 
during the winter of 1931-32 and the report which follows contains 
a summary, edited and rearranged, of what was said. It 
necessarily represents only a report of discussions in which widely 
divergent opinions were put forward and is not to be considered 
in any sense as a “finding” by the Branch, which is precluded 
from expressing any collective opinion. It should also be said 
that this report of discussion is offered not because of any use 
it may have to the professional worker, but because of its possible 
interest in Canada and elsewhere as an early attempt to cover, 
however superficially, what is virtually virgin ground. 

The general plan of discussion was to examine first those estab- 
lished conditions which surround and shape the fundamentals of 
Canadian foreign policy, and then to consider what Canada’s 
foreign policies have been and should be in relation to those 
conditions. Finally, the question of Canada’s equipment and 
capacity to pursue consistent principles in her conduct of external 
affairs had to be weighed. 

The determinant influences in question fall naturally under 
three headings :—the accidents of geography, the exigencies of 
trade, and the political status and relationships of the Dominion. 

The geographical factors are not difficult to analyse. There 
is nothing intricate about the question of Canada’s borders and 
neighbours. ~Northward she looks with a proprietary eye towards 
the Pole. The boundary with which she has enclosed the ‘“‘ Arctic 
Sector ’’ has yet to receive formal international recognition; 
but, on the other hand, it has met with no vigorous challenge. 
In Newfoundland to the east and the United States of America 
to the west and south, Canada has good and friendly neighbours. 

Her entire boundaries are virtually unfortified, partly from 
lack of necessity but partly, also, because the southern one for 
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half its length offers no strategic line of defence and has been very 
well described as ‘‘ a mere tariff wall.” By treaty, Canada has 
shared with the United States her navigation rights in the Great 
Lakes-St. Lawrence system, which comprises the remaining 
half of her southern boundary, thus creating out of a natural 
boundary a special economic link with her neighbour to the south. 

All in all, the outstanding physical aspects of this situation 
are relative isolation, except to the south, and a peculiar vulner- 
ability to attack from that one direction. This latter factor is, 
however, more than counterbalanced by others. Firmly-based 
good relations with the United States and the enormous economic 
value of these good relations to both countries render it difficult 
to conceive of any armed conflict between them. Furthermore, 
the ill-defined but quite positive principles underlying the Monroe 
Doctrine provide assurance of American intervention in the event 
of aggression against Canada from any other direction. Mere 
self-interest on the part of the United States would obviously 
dictate such intervention. 

The peculiar geographical situation results in two of the main 
political considerations bearing upon Canadian foreign policy : 
the maintenance and adjustment of relations with her powerful 
southern neighbour must always form an important phase of 
Canada’s foreign policy, while the difficulties of military defence 
enhance the significance of her membership in the League of 
Nations and definitely commit her,.on practical as well as moral 
grounds, to a zealous support of all organisations for world peace. 

These same considerations, friendly American relations and a 
genuine desire for peace, emphasise also the value of Canada’s 
position as a member of the British Commonwealth. From the 
standpoint of foreign policy this latterinvolvescertain peculiarities. 
While self-governing, Canada is hardly a sovereign power in the 
full sense of the term. She can make separate treaties but not 
separate wars. As a British country she may find herself 
technically involved in a conflict (like the South African War) 
which does not in any sense concern her directly. Furthermore, 
where the interests of her sister Dominions may be affected, 
even her treaty-making powers are subject to consultation with 
those Dominions. 

Of the economic influences bearing on Canadian foreign 
policy, foreign trade is by far the most conspicuous. In 1928 
Canada had the second largest per capita export trade of any 
country, and ranked fifth in absolute volume of goods exported. 
Eighty per cent. of her main product—wheat—is grown for export. 
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One-third of her total production is normally sold abroad, a 
startling proportion as compared with the ten per cent. of total 
production exported by the United States. 

This remarkable development of export trade obviously 
results in a proportionate dependence on foreign markets and 
provides what must be one of the main motives directing Canada’s 
conduct of her foreign affairs. It also lays added stress on the 
benefits of the British connection which provides her with 
consular and diplomatic facilities, protection for her traders, and 
a world-wide commercial prestige to which single-handed she 
could not have aspired. 

With this set of facts in mind, the formulation of objectives 
of Canadian foreign policy is not very difficult. The question of 
territorial defence being settled by circumstances, the Dominion 
is left free to devote practically all her attention in the sphere of 
foreign affairs to those policies which may promote the material 
and cultural well-being of her people and the essential basis of 
this well-being—peace. In broad terms, the purpose set before 
her in last winter’s discussions was that she should swing more 
fully into the current of the world’s life. That, of course, con- 
templates not merely a widening of markets but an extension 
of neighbourly contacts and a fuller assumption of responsibility 
in world affairs. It was recognised that Canada’s proximity 
to the United States, her comparative isolation from other 
countries, her lack of economic self-sufficiency, her enormous 
productive capacity and dependence upon world trade are all 
factors demanding the creation and maintenance of broad world 
contacts and the active support of every agency for world peace. 

For the sake of practical convenience, the range of our external 
relations was examined in five broad spheres—the United States, 
South and Central America, Europe, the Far East, and the 
British Commonwealth. 

It was recognised that our close and constant intercourse with 
the United States will probably continue as much the most 
important bracket of our foreign relations. Omitting current 
specific issues, it was felt that here Canada’s general problem 
was that of maintaining her own national and cultural identity 
and also, of course, the strength of her diplomatic position vis-a-vis 
a much larger and more powerful neighbour—that avoiding the 
extremes of petty irritation and complacent indifference, she 
should adopt an attitude of temperate firmness and constant 
vigilance in all her dealings with Washington. It was also 
considered essential that Canadians should remember, and at 
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times emphasise, the distinctions that separate them from the 
citizens of the United States. The Canadian tariff, whatever its 
economic aspects, might be of moral advantage, since it drew a 
line of international distinction which Americans were compelled 
to respect. It was further recognised that our proximity to a 
larger foreign nation increased the necessity of consciously 
educating the youth of Canada to an appreciation of their own 
country and to a definitely Canadian point of view. 

In the South American field Canada’s interests are chiefly 
commercial, and the problem there appeared to be principally 
one of trade promotion through commercial representatives, 
backed by diplomatic appointments where circumstances seemed 
to call for these latter. It was felt that any possible advantages 
of joining the Pan-American Union would be more than offset 
by the embarrassment of openly accepting a subordinate position 
to the United States in that Union together with the risk of be- 
coming involved at times in contentious issues between the 
United States and the Latin American republics. 

The League of Nations naturally claimed recognition as an 
instrument for maintaining peace and as our most important 
point of contact with continental Europe. In the past, Canada 
has been at Geneva a last-ditch defender of individual sovereignty. 
She has scouted any idea suggestive of a super-State chiefly on 
two grounds—first, that this concept of a super-State has been 
one of the main obstacles to American participation in the League, 
and secondly, because she has shared the reluctance of the 
United States to become too closely committed to European 
responsibilities. 

It was felt that Canada should modify this attitude, which had 
tended to prevent the League from being more effective. Indeed, 
Canada’s generally passive attitude towards Geneva was frequently 
commented on. Despite the practical importance to her of the 
principles for which the League is working, Canada had failed 
to make the useful contribution she might have made as the only 
North American or British American member, and it was 
frequently suggested that she should cooperate more whole- 
heartedly in the activities of the League and assume a greater 
share of responsibility for its work. Reference was also made to 
the desirability of some continuity of representation, the early 
and careful selection of and preparation by delegates and of 
fuller discussion of League questions in Parliament and by its 
Committees. 

Like South America, the Orient was viewed as a field to which 
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Canada might look for a substantial increase of trade. It was 
felt that our pursuit of this object should be coupled with an 
effort at better understanding and closer cultural contact with 
the peoples of the Far East. For example, it was suggested that 
Oriental students might be encouraged to attend Canadian 
universities in much greater numbers than at present. 

These discussions of course took place in advance of the 
Imperial Economic Conference at Ottawa, and since the Con- 
ference is now history their references to it have largely lost 
interest. It may, however, be worth while recalling the hope 
expressed that, without attempting to put the Empire into an 
economic strait-jacket, progress would be made at Ottawa towards 
establishing the means of greater economic cooperation and co- 
ordination between British countries as a step towards the removal 
of the barriers that now block world trade. 

A good deal of importance was attached to the need for better 
and more continuous means of consultation between empire 
countries on foreign affairs and all other matters of mutual 
interest. For instance, it was suggested that there might be 
great advantage in a direct exchange of High Commissioners 
between the Dominions. 

In summing up, it might be said that in point of practical 
importance, the promotion of the conditions which permit of 
world trade took first place in our discussions. This, in turn, 
implied an extension of contacts throughout the world, including 
those cultural contacts which not only broaden the current of a 
nation’s life and thought, but also in themselves help to establish 
a background for trade. Equally emphatic was the view that 
Canada, with her far-reaching interests but small population, 
ought actively to cooperate with every agency which tended 
to remove the premium from force in international affairs and 
substitute for it the principles of logic, justice and arbitration. 

As regards Canada’s capacity to “frame and pursue” a 
consistent foreign policy, several points emerged. Largely 
for the reason that many members of the Canadian Parliament 
have not taken a sufficient interest in foreign affairs, these have 
always been the subject of fairly autocratic control by the Govern- 
ment itself, which is thus deprived of parliamentary criticism 
which might at times be useful. 

The Department of External Affairs at Ottawa was considered 
to be highly competent but under-manned and badly overworked. 
Furthermore, it was observed that Canada is not developing 
any over-abundant supply of men who could be considered 
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intellectually equipped for diplomacy. The chief suggestions 
thrown out, therefore, were that a non-partisan parliamentary 
committee on foreign affairs might usefully be established, its 
members being selected with regard to their personal qualifications 
and not their party affiliations—that parliamentary candidates, 
in some cases at least, might be selected with more regard to their 
competence for work on such a committee—that the universities 
might give specific attention to the training of certain graduates 
for diplomacy and that there should be a general effort to awaken 
a wider public intelligence on international affairs. 

The discussions as a whole suggested that Canada’s interest 
in foreign affairs has hardly kept pace with her recent rapid 
development. They also made it very plain, however, that the 
international relationships of this Dominion are swiftly increasing 
in importance and that there is a pressing need for closer attention 
to them, both in the sphere of government and among the Canadian 
people at large. 














THE PROGRESS OF CHINA!’ 
By G. E. HuBBARD 





A COUPLE of centuries ago, the foreigner’s interest in China 
was chiefly compounded of curiosity about a little-known but 
highly developed country with a civilisation completely unlike 
his own, and the side of China which at that time attracted most 
attention abroad was that of her art and culture. With the open- 
ing up of commercial relations, China became interesting in 
connection with that rather mysterious thing, the East India 
Trade. As soon as trade was established, it was the business 
of breaking down Chinese resistance to intercourse with the 
West which became the principal feature. When that was at 
all events partly accomplished, the centre of interest changed 
from China itself to the rivalry of the Powers competing on Chinese 
soil (I am speaking now of the days of concessions, leases and 
spheres of influence, when the idea of China as an entity was 
overlaid by the idea of China as a battling-ground for political 
influence in the East). The Chinese Revolution swung attention 
back to the country itself and to its political destiny. There 
soon came the obliterating effect of the Great European War, 
which left no interest to spare for Far Eastern affairs except in 
military connections. The urgency of post-War problems checked 
the revival of interest in China—an interest thoroughly dis- 
couraged, moreover, by the confused tangle of China’s internal 
politics. The Washington Conference showed that the Pacific 
was tending to become the political centre of gravity, but, although 
the affairs of China figured largely on the agenda, they were in 
the public mind entirely secondary to naval and other issues. 
More recently still, it became fashionable to describe our interest 
in China as being solely commercial, and this, I think, fairly 
described the view of the ordinary man-in-the-street, who 
despaired of following current events in China and was interested, 
if at all, merely in its potentialities as a market. 

The Manchurian dispute, including the debates at Geneva 
and the publication of the Lytton Report, put China back on 
the ¢apis as a centre of political interest in connection with the 


1 Address given at Chatham House on June 13th, 1933, Major-General Sir 
Neill Malcolm, K.C.B., D.S.O., in the Chair. 
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struggle with Japan and the rights and wrongs of the Manchurian 
situation. That interest, too, is now tending to lapse, and I 
think one can see yet another type emerging. Out of recent 
Far Eastern events there seems to be growing a feeling of mis- 
giving about the political future of the whole Pacific area. The 
Sino-Japanese conflict, Japan’s withdrawal from the League, the 
new situation vis-a-vis Soviet Russia, and other simultaneous 
developments have disturbed the status quo, and are giving rise 
to anxious preoccupation about the Pacific problem. Of this 
problem, China is an essential part. Supposing the case to arise, 
would she incline to an Asiatic combination opposed to America 
and the West? Is there a danger of her absorption into the Rus- 
sian orbit, or, alternatively, of her domination by Japan? Is 
there, on the contrary, a chance that she herself may so mobilise 
her enormous latent strength as to become the dominant force 
in the East? 

If it is really the case that the stability of the Far East is 
being threatened by the rising of new forces, then such questions 
as these acquire a keen interest, and an interest of a more funda- 
mental nature than any of those which I have mentioned as having 
existed in the past. To answer such questions directly is too much 
to undertake. The most I can dare to do is to offer certain 
“pointers.” For this purpose I intend to adopt a method which 
reminds me of the system used by a former colleague of mine 
for fixing the lines of direction when we were both members of 
an international commission engaged on frontier demarcation. 
He was an elderly oriental and, assisted by one small boy, he 
represented his country’s sole contribution to our topographical 
force. The members of our own survey party were, as a matter 
of course, equipped with theodolites, plane-tables, and all the 
other paraphernalia of the modern maker of maps. The old 
gentleman, on the one occasion when he was allotted a piece of 
work on a straight section of frontier, appeared on the scene 
with three sticks carried by the assistant. One was fixed in 
the ground at the point reached by the frontier and another 
carried back some hundreds of yards to the rear. By taking a 
sight from one stick to the other, and so to a point ahead, the 
direction could be fixed by the aide-de-camp setting the third 
of the sticks in a line with the other two. In this way it was 
theoretically possible to carry the frontier forward. The only 
reason why the method was not a success was that the old gentle- 
man, in his keenness to get on, was constantly uprooting the 
first of his sticks before the last had been planted. 
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Working on this system, I propose to attempt to chart China’s 
course by projecting a line from two fixed points in the past. 
My first direction post will be the condition of China in 1920, 
when I arrived in the country, my middle post its condition when 
I left it early this year, and the forward post I propose to deliver 
to you to fix in the place which you think to be indicated. 
Although this method of plotting the future saves me from the 
dangers of prophecy, it still requires the warning that the facts 
on which I shall base it depend on a very limited knowledge of 
an almost unlimited field. A Chinese returning to China after 
twelve years in Europe and setting out to describe Europe’s 
condition in 1920 as compared with that of to-day, might well, 
in our eyes, look a trifle ridiculous. I have an uncomfortable 
feeling that what I shall now attempt may seem little less absurd. 
It is certainly true that one’s grasp of movements over so huge 
an area is bound to be very slight and, besides the mere question 
of size, there is always the difficulty for a foreigner of penetrating 
into Chinese ways and Chinese modes of thought. We base our 
judgments so much on Western standards, and on the extent to 
which China falls short of these, that we are apt to overlook 
changes of great significance simply because they do not express 
themselves in the ordinary terms of our own familiar systems. 
I suspect that my own opinion upon progress in China rests to 
much too great an extent upon Western criteria; all one can say 
is that when we are looking on China from the standpoint of 
international relations it is perhaps her progress, or retrogression, 
along the lines laid down by the West which is of the chief 
importance. 

If what I have to say about China’s progress during these 
recent years is to throw any useful light on the larger Pacific 
problems, I must concentrate on the aspects which are most 
important for the purpose. The big question from this point of 
view is, I should say, the following: “Is China becoming an 
integral whole, suited to play an effective part in international 
relations, or is she going in the opposite direction? ” The answer 
to this depends to a great extent on the spread of national con- 
sciousness, the growth of stable government in some form or 
another, and the degree in which her social and economic con- 
ditions give her the requisite strength to resist internal disruption 
and aggression from outside. 

The political side is the one to be taken first as being, in my 
own opinion, of most importance. By way of a background I 
shall begin with a brief sketch of the political state of the country 
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as it was when I first arrived in 1920. It was then eight years 
since the date of the revolution and the fall of the Manchu 
dynasty, and three since the death of President Yuan Shih-kai. 
Yuan had built up a pseudo-republican structure of government 
which rested in reality on his superior military force. This 
structure had by 1920 pretty well broken down, and the country 
was strewn with the débris in the shape of individual generals 
and military cliques who had played their part in the revolution 
and, having acquired commands under the late President, were 
now going their separate ways in virtual independence. The 
North had split up into a number of satrapies, and the South, 
which had definitely broken with Peking soon after the fall of 
the Manchus, had severed itself from the North to the point 
even of electing its own President. 

Parliamentary experiment had dismally failed and, except 
for Provincial Assemblies with little authority of their own, there 
was, in the North at least, no form of representative government. 
Rival leaders, each the head of a clique, and each claiming to be 
the constitutional heir to Yuan Shih-kai’s Presidency, competed 
for the control of Peking and command of the central revenue. 
One of these cliques, the Anfu (a portmanteau word derived 
from the names of the two provinces Anhui and Fukien), had 
recently come to the top, and its chief, Tuan Chi-jui, had main- 
tained himself at the head of the Government with the support 
of Japanese loans. Two other combined cliques, the Chihli and 
Fengtien, the leader of the latter being the famous Chang Tso- 
lin, had, however, only a few months before, challenged Tuan 
and overthrown the Anfu-ites. When I arrived in China, this 
new combination was in power and Tuan a fugitive in hiding 
in the Japanese Legation. The succeeding five years were a 
series of kaleidoscopic combinations and permutations between 
the various cliques just mentioned. In the end, Chang Tso-lin 
of Manchuria gained the supremacy, only to lose it and his life 
simultaneously when the Nationalist army, having marched up 
from the Yangtze, reached Peking and evicted the old War Lord. 
From this point in 1928 the present régime dates. 

During this time, the Kuomintang movement, started by 
Sun Yat-sen many years previously, had been slowly developing 
in the South and crystallising into the moral and physical force 
which proceeded to sweep across China from Canton to Peking 
and gave birth to the National Government. In 1920, however, 
the game of king-of-the-castle was still being played at Canton 
just as it was in the North. Sun and his personal clique were 
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“in” one day and “out” again the next, and the only constant 
factor was the steady refusal of the South to re-unite with the 
North. It was typical of the situation at that time that when 
the Washington Conference was summoned, the Canton Govern- 
ment demanded separate representation. 

Now, with this broad outline of the political China of a decade 
ago before us, let us try to detach from the tangled skein a few 
of the chief threads and follow them down to the present. Let 
us take first of all the unification of China. This has long been 
a key phrase among speakers and writers. The unification, or 
consolidation, of China is generally represented, and I think 
quite rightly, as the foremost need of the country. In the past 
the two ideas of unification and centralisation were very closely 
identified. Nowadays centralisation is somewhat under a cloud, 
federalism is becoming the popular theory and people say that 
China is too large to be held under one government and needs 
to be broken up. But whether centralisation or federalism is to 
be the solution, the main problem remains. Even a federal 
system needs, to be workable, as much, or nearly as much, 
fundamental agreement among the regional authorities as is 
needed to maintain a stable unified government. You may 
divide China to-morrow, but, if this essential agreement is lacking, 
it will only be a matter of time before the dividing walls, terri- 
torial, financial and administrative, collapse again under the 
pressure of jealousies and ambitions. The leaner kine will in the 
end always encroach on the pastures of the fatter. Under any 
system of government, unification of the country in this wider 
sense is a condition precedent to permanent order and peace. 

There are few things about China concerning which one hears 
more contradictory opinions than the question of the differences 
and the likenesses between its various parts and various popula- 
tions. My own impression on this point has always been of the 
extraordinary homogeneity of customs, outlook and mentality 
to be found all over China, amounting to a cultural unity of a 
very remarkable kind. This, however, does not apparently 
make for political unity in China, any more than it did in the city 
states of Greece, and it is with political unity that we are now 
concerned. By political unity I imply, however, more than 
mere unity among the governing powers. A sense of national 
one-ness can develop among the people without being at once 
reflected in the governing machine. This to a certain extent is, 
I believe, the case in China to-day. 

Look back at 1920. From the point of view of government, 
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China was then passing through disintegration to chaos, and there 
was no prospect of anything turning the tide. At the capital, 
as I have said, combinations of “ outs” versus “ins” kept the 
government constantly changing hands; in the interior generally 
local military commanders were increasingly out of hand; in 
the South Sun Yat-sen’s political struggles were hardly to be 
distinguished from the internecine wars in other parts of the 
country. The outlook taken all round was certainly pretty 
hopeless. Among the people, on the other hand—the student 
class in particular—the leaven of modern nationalism was already 
at work and the ideal of a unified China had already become 
very widespread. In a concrete form, however, except for anti- 
foreign demonstration, the new popular spirit was producing 
little tangible result. 

Making the comparison between the state of affairs then and 
that of to-day, one meets at once with the difficulty that the 
present condition of the country is judged so very differently by 
the two classes of critics into which foreign observers mostly 
seem to fall, the “incurable optimists” on the one side and 
the “‘shellback pessimists” on the other. Their reading of the 
situation varies from a rather naive belief that China is on the 
verge of developing into a modern State in the full sense of the 
term, to the unreasoning conviction that she is rapidly going to 
bits. 

I hope and believe myself free of bias on either side, but per- 
haps for this very reason I find it particularly hard to choose out 
the material for drawing a balanced picture. Conditions vary 
and change so much, and there are such extremes of good and 
bad among them, that it becomes very difficult to strike the 
proper balance. I can only offer you the picture in the proportions 
in which it appears to me. 

In contrast with the state of affairs which I have described 
as existing at the time when I arrived in China, when the country 
was definitely divided and there were, nominally, two Presidents 
in power, China to-day is united under a National Government 
and a National Constitution. The Central Government is, in 
theory at least, the executive organ of the Kuomintang, and, as 
such, is officially recognised throughout the whole of China. 

The Kuomintang, or National Party, has in the meantime 
spread its organisation over the whole country. It would be a 
mistake to suppose that all Chinese are now good Kuomintang- 
ites, but the Party and its principles have received universal 
acceptance, and in schools and government offices in most parts 
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of China you will find the weekly rites being duly practised in 
front of Sun’s portrait. There are, it is true, signs of a weakening 
of enthusiasm and indications that the Sun cult is, as was of 
course inevitable as time went on, beginning to die down. One 
certainly sees at the present time a wide reaction against Kuo- 
mintang Party methods, especially against the tyranny of the 
local party committees, composed as they often are of young 
and irresponsible members who try to usurp the functions of 
the regular local officials. The fact remains, however, that the 
Kuomintang, a single-party organ like the Communist Party in 
Russia, has spread a net over the whole of China which has a 
considerable effect in binding the country together. To an even 
more noticeable degree it has strengthened the bonds between 
China and the Chinese overseas colonies. 

In considering national unity, one must, as I have said, look 
further than either government or party, and examine the posi- 
tion among the people themselves. In 1920 the popular national 
movement, which originated with Sun Yat-sen and other early 
reformers, though already widely spread, was not a political 
force tending towards unity; it was comparatively ineffective. 
The growth of its influence between then and now has been 
remarkable. 

Fundamentally the rise of nationalism in China would appear 
to be part and parcel of the same phenomenon which we have 
seen occurring in Egypt, India, and many other parts of the 
Eastern world. It springs, I believe, mainly from two things: 
the introduction of education along Western lines and the spread 
of communications in the full sense of the word. In China the 
process has been hastened during these last few years by certain 
new developments, particularly the printing of newspapers in 
the simplified Chinese language and very successful literacy 
campaigns in the form of the Mass Education Movement and 
“ tooo-character courses.”” The Chinese peasant seems to me to 
have, I would mention in passing, an exceptional keenness, 
compared with others of his class, for acquiring book knowledge. 
China is also rich at the present day in “ intellectual leaders ”’ of 
the type of that well-known personality Dr. Hu Shih. To such 
men the unity of China is naturally part of their gospel, and their 
personal influence, extending all through the country, is itself a 
cohesive force. A further bond of union has been supplied 
extraneously by the conflict with Japan which, appearing as 
foreign aggression in the eyes of the Chinese, has roused a 
national reaction. However small the effect of the Manchurian 
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struggle may have been in producing unity among the politicians 
and the men in power—and I must say that its effect in this 
direction has been painfully disappointing—it has done much 
towards consolidating the people. Taking all in all, I do not 
hesitate to say that the Chinese nation to-day has a definitely 
greater sense of national, as distinct from purely racial, feeling 
than it had twelve years ago. 

But I think even more important is the way in which popular 
feeling has increased its influence on government action. The 
regional war-lord of twelve years ago recked far less of popular 
sentiment than he or his successor does at the present time. 
He certainly did not ignore demonstrations by students, but if 
it came to a crucial point he was ready to shoot afew. He always 
prefaced his wars by portentous proclamations and appeals 
to his fellow-countrymen, but nothing the fellow-countryman 
thought or said was likely to stay his hand if he meant to attack 
his neighbour. To-day popular feeling against civil warfare has 
been a powerful factor in preventing the tension between regional 
leaders from breaking out into open conflict. The Central 
Government gave proof not long ago of its respect for the opinion 
of the “ intellectual leaders ’’ by summoning them to a conference 
at Nanking and letting them speak freely their individual views on 
political affairs. 

When speaking of unification in reference to the Government, 
I mentioned the prominent fact that China is now united under 
a central administration. I must now come back to that point 
and discuss the extent to which the Nanking Government is the 
Government of China in fact as well as in name. One thing one 
may say about it without fear of contradiction—the Govern- 
ment’s powers weaken the farther you go from the capital. So, 
in order to assess its hold over the country, let us work from the 
centre outwards. There are five adjoining provinces round 
Nanking where the Central Government’s authority may be said 
to be fairly absolute, subject of course to the local powers of the 
Provincial Governments. Shanghai lies in one of these central 
provinces, and the City Government of Greater Shanghai, a 
bureaucratic body under a politically appointed mayor, is under 
the Nanking Government’s control in all major matters. This 
is a highly important point, if, as I personally hold, the problem 
of Shanghai’s status is the big problem of the future in Sino- 
foreign relations. In this core of five provinces lies the best 
hope for the reconstruction of China, and it is a promising thing 
that the present Nanking Government are apparently taking to 
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the policy of concentrating on this limited area with the hope of 
creating a well-organised nucleus from which their influence and 
authority can afterwards radiate. But to pick up the main 
thread, beyond this inner circle there is a wider circle of provinces 
where Nanking maintains its authority by more or less indirect 
means, that is, by the tactful handling of the provincial officials 
who, though their appointees, are to a great extent independent 
in virtue of their command over the local troops. Perhaps a 
quarter or a third of China is contained in this second circle. 
Beyond that we come to the outer ring of provinces over which 
Nanking has little control other than that which it can exercise by 
compromise and diplomacy. This includes, first, the northern 
and north-west provinces, which are individually controlled by 
military commanders of the pre-Nanking era, such men as Yen 
Hsi-shan or Han Fu-chu, men who give formal recognition to the 
Kuomintang Government system, but are definitely masters in 
their own territories and over their own armies. Nearly all 
these northern leaders have at one time or another rebelled against 
Nanking, and one continually hears rumours of fresh coalitions 
directed against the government, whose suzerainty depends 
largely on their skill in maintaining an equilibrium between the 
rival regional commanders. It is thus that the Jehol fighting 
and the menace to Peking, which forced the withdrawal of 
Nanking’s trusty ally Marshal Chang Hsueh-liang, threaten, as 
I see it, seriously to endanger Nanking’s hold on the North. 
Unless the Central Government are strong enough to replace 
Chang permanently by a man of their choice in whose loyalty 
they can trust, the position will be very unstable. 

The great western border province of Szechuan has never, 
for practical purposes, come into the Nationalist fold. Its 
allegiance has been even more formal than that of its northern 
neighbours and its affairs have been solely in the hands of its 
own circle of generals. It is so detached geographically and 
economically from the rest of China (though roads and railways 
look like gradually changing this) that its independence does not 
so greatly impair China’s unification from a practical point of 
view. 

We are now left with the South. It is symptomatic that 
“the South” spoken of in this way implies a political rather 
than a geographical unit. From the early days of the 1912 
Revolution it has been a separate entity, having split off when 
Sun Yat-sen found himself unable to impose his political views 
on the northern military factions. I have mentioned that in 1920 
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the cleavage was at its worst, whereas now there is nominal 
union. Since the establishment of the National Government, 
relations between Canton and Nanking have varied with the 
composition of the Government. When the Cantonese have had 
a share of the posts, the South has come into line; when, as at 
present, they are excluded from power, the South reasserts itself. 
To-day, under General Chen Chi-tang and the so-called South- 
West Political Council, independence has reached a point not far 
removed from the state of affairs which existed in 1920. The 
Customs Administration has always been the last stronghold of 
Central Government control, and its authority is now openly 
flaunted. Over the Japanese issue, the Cantonese openly opposed 
the policy of Nanking. To judge by appearances, moreover, 
even the common danger of the ‘“‘ Red ”’ centre on the southern 
Kiangsi border has failed to bring the two parties sufficiently 
into line to make it possible to undertake joint operations. One 
cannot pretend, therefore, that the Nanking Government at 
present exercises in the South even the minimum degree of control 
that the words “ Central Government ” ordinarily connote. 

To sum up, the present stage of unification in China might 
be described as follows : vis-a-vis the outside world China is now 
a single, unified State; internally she is still a collection of regional 
units controlled in greater or lesser degrees by separate cliques, 
whose mutuai rivalries and ambitions both absorb the political 
energy of the nation and are a more or less permanent threat to 
domestic order and peace. At the same time, a growing sense 
of nationalism is permeating the country, and under the crust 
of party politics we can see developing a new spirit of patriotism 
among the people as a whole. This should naturally lead on to 
a greater state of cohesion, and is already at this stage forcing 
the militarists to keep their mutual rivalries within stricter 
bounds and to hesitate before launching out into further civil 
wars. 

One word about these militarists before we pass on to the next 
topic. In 1920 the men at the top of affairs were mostly generals 
or marshals who, having thrown in their lot with the anti- 
monarchist movement in 1911, had become “heroes of the 
Revolution,” and by virtue of this and of their military following 
had obtained the highest posts under Yuan Shih-kai. Grouped 
round them were the various cliques composed of lesser military 
men and politicians, the latter including some sound examples 
of the solid, astute and dignified type produced by the old régime 
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foreign theories and ideas, largely educated abroad, and a new 
type of military man with a combined professional and political 
training, of whom General Chiang Kai-shek is himself an example, 
was gathered round Sun Yat-sen in the South. (The Whampoa 
Academy, organised a year or two later under Borodin’s influence, 
was, by the way, a powerful agency in producing this class of 
leader.) But, taking public men as a whole, a dozen years ago 
the older. type outweighed the new and was, I should say, at 
heart much nearer to the China of Manchu times than to the 
revolutionary ideal. 

Looking round the provinces to-day, one sees a goodly number 
of this older type of soldier and politician still firmly entrenched. 
Some disappeared when the Nationalist Army made its triumphal 
northern march in 1926, but many remained in place at the cost 
of little more than formal subservience to the Nationalist régime. 
The old system of cliques—mutual-benefit associations between the 
men with armies and the men with power on public opinion— 
has largely survived. Though I think it is true to say that the 
military man has to give way much more than before to the views 
of the civil official, one has the impression that the dominant 
force in China is still the military. It is in the personnel of the 
National Government that the biggest change has occurred. 
Instead of the half-mediaeval ‘‘ war-lords”’ and the old-style 
politicians who ruled the roost in Peking when Peking was the 
capital, you have at Nanking a very different type, consisting of 
men like General Chiang Kai-shek, Mr. T. V. Soong, his distin- 
guished brother-in-law, and other men imbued with Western 
ideas. With such men in power a constant struggle goes on 
between the modern and the traditional—a conflict between 
groups, between separate individuals and, I think one may venture 
to guess, between opposing elements in the minds of many 
individuals. 

If I may revert to my former metaphor, I will now pick up 
another thread in the web of Chinese affairs. It is one which 
is a good deal intertwined with that of unification, namely, 
national organisation. In the Japanese case against China over 
the Manchuria issue much emphasis was laid on the allegation 
that China is not, in the proper sense of the term, an organised 
State.. It is of obvious importance to examine what truth there 
is in this and whether in China organisation is becoming greater 
or less. 

A looseness of national organisation has always been charac- 
teristic of China. There could, I suppose, be hardly a greater 
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contrast than between the organisation of the Roman Empire 
and that of China in the greatest epochs of each. The difference, 
no doubt, is largely to be explained by the special position in 
China of the family and the clan, which were so organised in 
themselves as to make wider organisations correspondingly less 
needful. The Chinese system is historically one of decentralisa- 
tion, and this is a point which needs to be kept in mind in judging 
the present question. 

The first thing to consider is what is the situation in regard 
to the Chinese national services? The Maritime Customs, the 
Salt, the Posts, and the Government Railways are the first which 
come to mind. In regard to the first three, and perhaps to the 
fourth as well, a superficial judgment would be that they have 
gone downhill. In sheer efficiency, especially efficiency at the 
centre, I imagine this is true. But there remains a good deal to 
be said. In the first place, this lowered efficiency can be, and is, 
attributed to the dismissal of foreign staff and the reduction of 
foreign control. As control and supervision of Chinese services 
by foreigners are obviously only a phase which is bound to come 
to an end, one has to discount this cause of loss of efficiency and 
judge by the work done by the Chinese themselves. Looked at 
in this way, we get a different picture. Undoubtedly the with- 
drawal of foreigners—which, as a matter of opinion, has some- 
times been premature—has the secondary effect of removing 
guiding examples and of slackening standards. Against this is the 
stimulus of having the higher posts opened to Chinese, and with 
this is combined an advance in technical skill, or at least in the 
number of men possessing the skill, which I believe to have taken 
place. The fact is that the services in which foreign control has 
been especially abolished have visibly suffered, but have not gone 
to pieces to anything like the extent that the pessimists prophesied. 
Though the matter is hard to judge, I believe in the probability 
that from now on the tendency will be upward. The determina- 
tion of the present Minister of Finance to build up a civil service 
with Western ideas and standards should help greatly in this. 

Of the four services I have mentioned, two are fiscal and two 
deal with communications. As regards the former, I must say a 
word about internal taxes generally. Chinese internal taxes are 
a by-word. One is continually reminded of such facts as that 
goods cost perhaps twice as much to pass from one province to 
the next as they do to cross the Pacific, and merchants complain 
perpetually of the arbitrary and uncertain manner in which local 
taxes are imposed, generally by the military authorities. Internal 
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taxation, in fact, is a factor of major importance in China’s trade 
development. 

Since 1920 the general tax situation has improved, if but 
slightly. However, a real advance was made when, three years 
ago, the Central Government (contrary to all the prognostications 
of the average foreign merchant) abolished Jikin more or less 
effectively—iikin being, as you know, a sort of provincial octroi 
which started as a mild form of taxation to provide funds for 
repairing the losses of the Taiping Rebellion, but which had grown 
out of all proportion and become a crushing burden on trade. 
Another improvement deserving record is the introduction of a 
National Consolidated Tax, which is a step onward towards the 
standardisation and regularisation of taxation—a reform very 
much needed. 

Communications are clearly a vital point in national organisa- 
tion. China’s railways, comparing the present time with a dozen 
years ago are, at a rough estimate, no better and no worse. (Iam 
speaking, of course, from the point of view of their value to China, 
not from that of the foreign bondholder, whose position has 
certainly suffered.) But if the railways have stood still, there has 
been a prodigious advance in motor roads and airways. A hundred 
miles of motorable road was about all that China could boast of 
in 1920; she now claims to possess between 30,000 and 40,000. 
Motors, from a handful of foreign-owned cars, have increased to 
some 50,000. Airways were at the earlier date non-existent ; 
there is now a route which takes you from Shanghai to Chung- 
king in thirty hours instead of ten days, another which crosses 
Northern China nearly to Turkestan, taking, I believe, a week 
instead of some three months. These are notable achievements, 
but one must not mention them without adding a qualifying 
remark. The air routes are largely dependent on foreign pilots 
and foreign finance, and much of the road construction has been 
undertaken by foreign engineers working with foreign money 
subscribed for famine relief. Still, the roads and the airways 
exist, which at bottom is what ultimately counts. 

In China, is the opening up of communications a factor for 
peace and unity? That it is so is taken for granted in countries 
with a powerful central government able to extend its authority 
over any part of its territory brought within reach by new railways 
and roads; equally it is the case where the local population con- 
sists of semi-civilised tribes who need quieting down to a regular 
mode of life. Neither of these conditions exists, however, in 
China. With unimportant exceptions the population of China 
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consists of settled, orderly farmers. Nor does the question of 
pacification arise, though a road-building policy may, if well 
carried out, prove an excellent insurance against the spread of 
communism and the increase of hunger-banditry. As regards 
the function of roads and railways in unifying the country, there 
are two tenable points of view. If the National Government 
disposes of military forces which can challenge successfully any 
regional army, and if all they need is adequate transport, then 
obviously the more of such means, the better. But if China re- 
mains divided, each part with its own army and with no over- 
mastering power in the hands of the Central Government, then 
the question arises whether the easier movement of troops may 
not facilitate civil war, especially since the fighting, as has often 
been pointed out, always tends to occur along the lines of railway. 
Hitherto Canton and the Yangtsze Valley have been more or less 
insulated from each other by a wide belt of road-less and rail-less 
country. Now motor communication has been opened between 
Canton and Hankow with a gap of only a few miles, while another 
series of roads connects the South with the borders of Szechuan. 
The effect of this new development on the political state of China 
will be most interesting to watch. 

On the subject of education I asked a friend who has been in 
direct touch with Chinese educational development to describe 
the changes between 1920 and now. He began by pointing it 
out as a notable fact that the Ministry of Education alone among 
Government Departments had a comparatively steady and con- 
tinuous existence through the years of turmoil between 1920 and 
1926. Education on Western lines has, partly for this reason, 
seen a wide extension, but this, as he pointed out (and the League 
of Nations Educational Mission have driven the point home), does 
not necessarily imply an improvement of standard. Mass educa- 
tion, at any rate, has benefited enormously by the introduction 
of the new simplified style of Chinese for use in school-books in 
place of the old classical style. In 1920 Western education in 
China was still to a major extent in the hands of the Christian 
schools and colleges under foreign control. The outburst of 
Nationalism in 1926 brought with it a wave of anti-foreign and 
anti-Christian feeling in regard to education. Very many schools 
were closed, at all events temporarily, and now it is difficult if not 
impossible for a school to exist except with a Chinese head and 
subject to Chinese Government regulations. For a time even an 
attempt was made to insist on teachers being Kuomintang Party 
members. Broadly speaking, Western education has been purged 
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(or robbed, according to one’s point of view) of foreign direction 
and guidance, and, like the Customs and Salt, has been made 
more purely Chinese. 

Whether or not this is to be counted as a step forward is 
largely a matter of personal opinion. The same is bound to be 
said of any trends in educational matters, and all I can usefully 
do is to mention the criticism in the report of the League of 
Nations Mission, who found the State education too much directed 
to university levels, with too little attention to the primary schools, 
and not sufficiently related to immediate social problems. 
Statistics in education are of very secondary value, but it may be 
interesting to add that the number of pupils in Chinese primary 
schools is stated to have risen during the last eight years from 
64 to 8} millions. 

Public Health has, in one way, shown an opposite tendency to 
education inasmuch as outside assistance, to wit from the League 
of Nations, has been encouraged and welcomed. The results 
are emphatically good, and-we can safely put a substantial im- 
provement in this department of public life on the credit side of 
the ledger. 

Increased government interference in trade and economics 
is becoming, it seems, the mark of an “ organised State’; if so, 
China can be congratulated on advancing in organisation! In 
1920 one heard little or nothing of the Ministry of Commerce, 
though I believe that it did exist. Nowadays one hears of it 
continually, with its new regulations for the inspection of goods, 
the support of some depressed industry like tea or silk, the boost- 
ing of home products, the erection of State workshops, and much 
more of the sort. In the provinces too you find provincial govern- 
ments launching enterprises, including, for instance, the erection 
of cotton mills. The Finance Ministry has lately caused a com- 
motion by taking a drastic step with the currency in invalidating 
the tael. There is a bad side to restrictive government measures 
in all countries, and more particularly in China, where the element 
of “rake off’’ enters in so invariably. But weighing one thing 
against another, I think that the amount of organisation and 
control which the National Government have up till now intro- 
duced into the economic life of the country has done less harm 
than good. 

More definitely, indeed most decidedly, of advantage is the work 
of rural reconstruction which is being carried out in various parts 
of the country largely by private, or at any rate non-official, 
enterprise. It consists of attempts to raise the standards of the 
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peasant population to a higher all-round level. Centres are 
becoming dotted over China for research and experiment in crop 
selection, land utilisation, stock improvement and all the other 
branches of “farm economy,” to use the modern phrase. Side 
by side with this go co-operative schemes for irrigation, agri- 
cultural credit (a highly important matter in this interest-ridden 
country), pest prevention, etc., combined often with purely 
educational and cultural work among the farmer class. The 
organisation of rural industry, which some experts tell us is the 
ideal line of industrial development for China, is also being 
developed. I have visited some of these centres, and was struck 
by their likeness in atmosphere and the spirit shown by the 
workers to our university settlements, public school missions, and 
such-like institutions engaged in voluntary social work in the big 
cities. These Chinese centres of rural reconstruction, largely a 
product of the last ten years, are, I think, the most promising of 
all the progressive movements which I have watched during that 
time. Of course the size of the task which they are tackling is 
almost overwhelming, but if, as one hopes, the movement is self- 
propagating, one can hardly set a limit to its potential growth. 
The fact that the movement is to so great an extent private and 
spontaneous, and not the work of officials, is one of its strongest 
points, though I ought to add that the Nanking Government is 
showing enthusiasm for work of this sort and doing its best to 
develop it. 

As a last word on national organisation I must mention the 
organisation of relief work after the 1931 Yangtze flood. As it 
happens, major catastrophes had occurred, and were being dealt 
with, at the periods both of my coming to, and leaving, China. 
In 1920 it was the terrible North China famine resulting from a 
succession of years of drought. For the first time relief was 
being organised on a national scale, but the organisation depended 
mainly on foreign effort and on foreign-subscribed funds. Local 
administration of relief rested on local committees in which the 
driving force was usually supplied by the missionaries on the spot ; 
the work was very disjointed, there was considerable diversion of 
funds, and the allocation of relief among the various provinces was 
largely regulated by political ‘ pull.” 

In contrast to this, the flood relief of 1931 was definitely a 
government organisation under the personal supervision of Mr. 
T. V. Soong, as Minister of Finance, with the help of Sir John 
Hope Simpson, sent out by the League of Nations as Director- 
General, with a committee composed of representative Chinese 
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together with leading foreigners. The field work on both the 
engineering and the relief side was carried out under a compre- 
hensive and highly organised scheme with an efficiency which 
has been recognised by ali competent observers. The work of 
dealing with the flood devastation was treated as a national 
problem and not merely a philanthropic enterprise. The effects 
of the Flood Commission’s work, besides being of the greatest 
economic importance, had, it has justly been claimed, a real 
political value by giving practical proof to many millions of 
Chinese peasants of the willingness and ability of the Nationalist 
Government to undertake the alleviation of a great natural 
disaster which in earlier days would have been left to work out 
its own cure. Here, at all events, we have, I think, a perfectly 
clear case of substantial advance towards a higher degree of 
national organisation. 

I would add, before leaving this topic, that one must beware 
of making the mistake of judging progress in China too much by 
things at the centre. As I have tried to bring out already, the 
Central Government is but a small factor in the daily life of the 
people as compared with local government, and the best guide 
to the real understanding of civic affairs in China is a knowledge 
of what is happening in the smaller units, the villages, ch’us and 
hsiens. One may have visited model villages, experimental 
centres and so on, but these are the exceptional cases, and it is 
very hard for a foreigner, or even for a Chinese, to acquire a 
definite idea of the conditions generally prevailing. The Chinese 
Council of the Institute of Pacific Relations, recognising this fact, 
are conducting a detailed study of Asien organisation, the results 
of which will be a valuable addition to our knowledge. 

The last aspect with which I want to deal is militarism. 
Militarism in China has a special meaning; it means the existence 
of vast numbers of armed men serving in local armies. In China 
every army is, in common parlance, General So-and-So’s army. 
They may be grouped into larger aggregations which pass by such 
names as the “ Cantonese ”’ or the ‘‘ Nanking” armies, but their 
loyalty is essentially local and individual. Even the Central 
Government troops are primarily General Chiang Kai-shek’s or 
those of military commanders in close alliance with him, and to 
speak of the Chinese Army as one might of the British, the French, 
or the Japanese Army, would have no real meaning. 

Militarism in this sense is often called the “ curse of China.” 
This it certainly is, for the soldiery are an intolerable imposition 
on the people among whom they are quartered and an utter 
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disaster to the districts in which they operate in times of civil war. 
They are also a prime cause of banditry, since their depredations 
drive thousands of ruined farmers into the ranks of the brigands, 
which, in turn, are largely reinforced by deserters and disbanded 
troops. One need only compare China as described by foreign 
travellers in the settled times of the great Manchu Emperors with 
the state of the country to-day, to see the appalling deterioration 
which has come about with the springing up of these armies. 
How far these are the cause or the effect of China’s political 
disorders is a difficult question to answer. 

I have already described the state of affairs round about 1920, 
when the various cliques were continually at war with each other 
for the control of Peking or the possession of provinces, and Sun 
Yat-sen was fighting Chen Chiung-ming for Canton. The chance 
of a radical change seemed to come with the march of Chiang 
Kai-shek’s army through China six years later. One hoped to see 
the individual armies mopped up and merged into a single and 
national force. But though the regional leaders submitted to the 
Kuomintang, they were mostly left in command of their troops, 
and when the wave was past reverted to their old independent 
state, and it was not long before internal wars broke out afresh. 

Serious efforts were then made to bring about simultaneous 
disbandment. Attempts of the sort had been made previously 
ever since Yuan Shih-kai in 1912 negotiated his Reorganisation 
Loan with foreign bankers with the ostensible purpose of reducing 
the surplus troops left after the Revolution. Nothing resulted 
then, and Nanking’s subsequent tackling of the problem was no 
more successful. Loans were again raised, this time internally, 
and promises made by the regional leaders, but the armies, so far 
from being reduced, continue to grow. This “ rake’s progress ”’ 
has gone on to the present time, when the total number of men 
under arms in China is reckoned to be well over two million. A 
reduction of military expenditure is, it is true, provided for in the 
last financial statement of the Nanking Ministry of Finance, but 
I am afraid that concrete proof will be needed to convince observers 
that a real change has occurred. The fact is that China internally 
is faced with the same sort of disarmament problem as are the 
nations of the world. The individual cliques and commanders 
demand security first, and the difficulty of providing it in China 
seems even greater than in Europe itself. 

The only other solution of Chinese militarism lies in national- 
ising the armies, which is, of course, merely another way of 
stating the problem of unification. Advance in this direction is 
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hard to detect. In this last year, in spite of the restraining effect 
of war with a foreign power, there have been two outbreaks of 
civil war in China, one a typical clash between rival regional 
‘“‘ warlords ’’ in the province of Shantung, and the other a revival 
of fighting between the three generals who govern Szechuan. 

But although the state of domestic politics promises so poorly 
for the creation of a national army, there are certain other 
tendencies leading in that direction. There is first of all the fact 
that the present-day young officer, in the better military units, 
is generally a product of one of the big military academies at 
Nanking or Canton, with a good military training and a professional 
pride and ambition which are bound to make him impatient with 
service in local armies. The idea of serving their country rather 
than individual commanders must be growing among the officer 
class. Then again there has been a big change in the popular 
view of the army. Instead of the old traditional contempt for 
the soldier, there has now sprung up an enthusiasm for everything 
military, due in considerable part to the spectacular defence put 
up by the r9th Route Army in the Shanghai fighting last year, 
and mainly perhaps to a feeling among the populace—the students 
in particular—that the only hope for China is to make herself a 
militarily strong nation. One result of this new enthusiasm is a 
widely spread movement for drill and military education in schools 
and universities. I have yet to hear of a Chinese rifle club, but 
this is the sort of direction in which things are moving. If the 
Chinese begin to militarise themselves in this national sense, the 
existence of the present regional armies and the absence of a 
national force will become an obvious anomaly, and I see some 
prospect of Chinese militarism being replaced by the Western 
variety. 


In the desert where my old topographical friend tried to plot 
out the frontier line by sighting along his sticks, the horizon was 
always obscured by mirage, and often a stick a few hundred yards 
away would stretch to the height of a palm tree or shrink almost 
to nothing. This same difficulty of a shifting horizon and of 
changing proportions among objects close at hand has, I must 
once more emphasise, complicated my task and must explain a lack 
of precision of which I am all too conscious. I hope, however, 
that I have now arrived at the point of giving you an impression, 
even if somewhat hazy, of China’s course of progress in so far as 
it depends on her domestic state. But I have avoided mention 
till now of deflecting forces bearing on China from outside. These 
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forces are very apparent, and the question for China is, as I put 
it earlier in this paper, whether, by pulling herself together, she 
can offer a solid front to any such forms of pressure. 

The forces to which I refer are, in the first place, Communism, 
and in the second, the pressure from neighbouring States. I rank 
Communism as an extraneous force because in its true form it is 
an exotic plant imported by foreign agents and brought to effective 
fruition by the Borodin régime of 1922 to 1925. Among the 
town workers the seed of Communism was sown on rocky ground. 
It sprang up quickly, but has wilted for lack of soil. It is other- 
wise with the peasants. There a seed-bed was already provided 
by the bandit organisations which flourish in China whenever local 
misgovernment and military oppression drive the peasants over 
the border-line of misery and want. At these times whole districts 
become the prey of roving bands of bandits, who loot the farms and 
villages and attack even the walled towns, defying the govern- 
ment troops, who themselves, when unpaid, often join up with the 
bandits. The bandits themselves are mostly nothing but peasants 
driven to desperation. It was natural enough that the Com- 
munist ideas of seizure and division of property were enthusi- 
astically received by such bodies as these. In many places they 
adopted the name of Communist without any change in their 
ways, but in others they were joined by educated men trained in 
Communist schools, some of them coming from Moscow, who 
succeeded in setting up a real Soviet régime within limited 
areas 

There grew up “ Red” districts in China which passed alto- 
gether out of government control and were closed areas into 
which no one could enter without danger of life. Conditions 
inside varied between a state of complete lawlessness and chaos, 
in those parts where the so-called ‘‘ reds” were merely ordinary 
bandits, and an organised Soviet system with Communist laws, 
schools, military forces, etc., in places where the control lay in 
the hands of men trained in Bolshevist theories. It is, as I have 
said, less an indigenous than a foreign growth grafted on to the 
Chinese stock of banditry. If left too long, it may strike its own 
roots, but at present its eradication needs, I believe, no more than 
the setting up of decent government and decent conditions of life 
for the peasant in the affected regions. Given this, your Com- 
munist-bandit can revert (as for the most part he seems only too 
willing to do) to a normal farming existence. The cure for 
Communism, after the preliminary military measures for dealing 
with ‘‘red”’ armies, lies in fact in national unification, rural 
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organisation, and the abolition of Chinese militarism, the three 
fundamental reforms which I have already discussed. 

The second force from outside with a bearing on China’s 
progress is pressure from foreign nations. I cannot, at this stage, 
embark upon China’s international relations, and must conclude 
with one or two general remarks on this side of my subject. 
Russia and Japan are the obvious quarters from which China is 
liable to pressure of one sort or another. As regards the first, I 
have already dealt with the question of Communism, and will 
only add that, since the Borodin débdcle, the Russians seem to have 
slackened their efforts to sovietise China, and that there is little 
evidence to-day of Moscow expending energy in this direction. It 
is, I think, doubtful that the resumption of Sino-Russian relations 
which has lately taken place will change things in this respect 
to any great extent. As for the other aspect of Sino-Russian 
relations, Russian expansion towards the East, the position appears 
to be that most of the pressure which used to bear upon China (in 
respect, for instance, to the Chinese Eastern Railway), will from 
now on be directed, if at all, against Manchukuo and Japan. For 
the present, therefore, Russia does not appear as a disturbing 
force of any great seriousness. 

In the case of Japan, it needs a bold man to forecast future 
developments. However, to give my view so far as it goes and for 
the little that it is worth, the position now in the North of China 
seems to have reached stability. The occupation of Jehol and 
the military advance down to the line of the Chinese Wall are, I 
venture to suggest, logical after-effects of the taking of Manchuria, 
rather on a par with the straightening out of salients which used 
to follow a “ big push” on the Western front in the War. If I 
am right in regard to the frontier, and if, as I also feel, the change 
of status of Manchuria has automatically removed the principal 
causes of friction between China and Japan, then one may hope 
that, as regards Japan also, China can look for a free course ahead. 
But whether it is so or not, the essential question in the end is 
whether China is finding her feet as a corporate nation. I have 
given my “ pointers” on this. If you accept them as reasonably 
correct, you will probably share my view that China is very slowly, 
but nevertheless steadily, marching in that direction. But it 
may be she is marching against time. 


Summary of Discussion. 


LrEvuT.-COLONEL SMALLWOOD referred to the negotiations between 
Russia and Manchukuo for the return of the Chinese Eastern Railway 
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not to China but to Manchukuo, a return which would leave Vladivo- 
stok very much in the air, and suggested that this implied the transfer 
of Russian attention from development schemes-in the Pacific to pene- 
tration in Inner Mongolia and Chinese Turkestan. 

He regarded the cotton loan from the United States to China as a 
‘‘ progressive step” backward and a very bad thing for China. 


Mr. Harotp Cowen asked if the Nanking Government, opposed 
by both North and South, could maintain its power and yet deal 
successfully with the bandit menace in the river valley. 

Would not the breaking up of the family structure which had been 
the basis of centralisation in the past, and the development of transport 
and industry, counter the process of unification of China ? 

Would the psychological differences and distances make it impossible 
to maintain centralised control, since there was an economic limit to 
the effective size of a national community ? 


Mr. RENNIE SMITH asked if Mr. Hubbard thought there was a with- 
drawal of Communist influence from the Far East. Was the menace 
of the Red areas that of turbulence or, as German Catholic missionaries 
had suggested, that of positive ideas in the field of education? He 
thought that more of the British Boxer Indemnity should have gone 
into education and less into railways. What were the chances of 
successful League cooperation in Chinese national organisation on the 
lines of Mr. Hubbard’s address, now that Russia was withdrawing 
from the stage and Japan was stabilising her activities ? 


Mr. Hussar considered the Russian action in selling the Chinese 
Eastern Railway to Manchukuo was to be explained as making a virtue 
of necessity. Russia could only maintain her position by means of 
armed force, and the economic condition of Russia put that out of the 
question. 

Russian expansion in Chinese Turkestan was not an alternative to 
expansion towards the Pacific, but was a natural development of the 
whole Russian political system. There was little reliable information 
about Turkestan, but there were probably great sources of wealth for 
anyone who could exploit them. The Red troops which were driven 
out of the Hankow district by Chiang Kai-shek had drifted westward 
through Kansu into Turkestan, and it was thought they would join 
with the Russian Communist elements, but distances in Western China 
were so enormous that Turkestan might become a highly organised 
Soviet State without any great immediate or direct effect on China. 

The cotton loan question was rather delicate. It was the second 
loan of that sort, the first being the wheat loan in connection with the 
flood relief work. The wheat had been sold to China by the United 
States against long-term payment, and China had given bonds on the 
customs. It was a novel method of finance, which seemed to have 
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caught the fancy of the Chinese Government, but from the point of 
view of national finance it was undoubtedly bad. The Chinese sold the 
wheat and cotton for what they could get in China, but they, or their 
successors, would have to pay the market price in the United States 
which would probably be much higher. 

The two centres of Communism in China were in the Han River 
district, which had been dealt with by Chiang Kai-shek, and on the 
Southern Kiangsi border, where the absence of agreement between 
Canton and Nanking hindered the taking of effective action against 
the Reds. 

The breaking up of the family was one of the most important 
phenomena occurring in China, but it was extremely difficult for a 
foreigner to assess its significance for the future development of China. 

It was the opinion of many people that China was probably too large 
to be successfully controlled by one central government and that some 
sort of federal system was more suitable. 

The Red areas were entirely closed to ingress and egress. In some 
places the organisation set up by the Communists was more highly 
developed than that which it replaced, but in many districts there was 
complete chaos. 

The whole of the British Boxer Indemnity had been given as an 
endowment for education or similar purposes. It had only been 
invested in railways as a means of making the endowment permanent 
as a perpetual annual yield from constructive works in China. It 
remained to be seen whether the railways, etc., would carry out their 
contracts to pay five per cent. on the money. 

He was not over hopeful with regard to intervention by the League 
of Nations. There was a tendency to exaggerate the extent to which 
foreign influence could be effective in China; he did not think that at 
present it could be the determining factor in public affairs. 
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TuHIs volume, which is the second in the series, was published, like 
its predecessor, at a remarkably early date after the close of the calendar 
year that is covered by the record. In fact, the Epilogue is dated 
the 3rd January, 1933. At this short range, it is obviously difficult to 
see and describe events in their true proportion and perspective; and 
this obvious difficulty is particularly acute in the case of the calendar 
year 1932; for the whole international landscape was transformed by 
the National-Socialist Revolution in Germany and by the almost 
equally revolutionary changes in the United States that accompanied 
the succession of President Roosevelt to President Hoover; and these 
tremendous events both occurred almost immediately after the turn 
of the calendar year. Nevertheless, the authors have contrived to 
produce a book which is not put out of date by these dramatic sequels 
to the events with which this particular volume deals. 

To a foreign reader, the most interesting passages are, of course, 
those which describe the American temper and attitude and policy ; 
and on this capital factor in world affairs a vast amount of light is 
thrown by this book. At the opening, we are shown how President 
Hoover’s policy of keeping Congress rusticated until the latest con- 
stitutionally possible moment revenged itself by causing Congress- 
men to lose touch, not only with the Administration, but with the 
general march of world affairs, and to see and hear nothing but the 
miseries and discontents of their own constituents, with the result that 
they came back to Washington at last in a temper which needs no 
description because we have all been suffering, since, from its inter- 
national consequences. In the chapter on Disarmament, again, there 
is a most illuminating analysis of the duality in the Administration’s 
policy. On the surface, the United States Government was still 
advocating Disarmament without reference to political security. At 
the same time, it was becoming gradually “ plainer and plainer to 
the President and to Secretary Stimson that no actual, substantial 
reduction of armaments was possible except as the consequence of 
political agreements’’; but ‘‘ for various reasons the President did 
not consider it wise or prudent to call the attention of the voters to the 
fact that American policy was changing.” 

In the arrangement of their matter, the character of the history of 
the year has made it more difficult for the authors this time, than they 
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found it in the previous volume, to achieve unity of treatment. The 
main thread is the tussle of wills between the United States and her 
debtors and customers in Europe; and it is brought out with remorse- 
less clearness how the perpetual postponement of a settlement, owing 
to insurmountable psychological obstacles, made the financial and 
economic situation, all over the world, go from bad to worse. This is 
the main theme, which occupies nine out of twelve chapters. In- 
cidentally, in this summer of 1933 it is already startling to find that 
the chapter entitled “‘ The American Crisis” refers to the autumn of 
1931 and the spring of 1932, and not to the spring of 1933. All the 
same, it is interesting to learn how strong in the United States, even 
at these earlier dates, was the pressure towards inflation. 

Interpolated in this main narrative are chapters on Disturbances 
in Latin America, on Shanghai and Manchuria, and on Reduction and 
Limitation of Armaments. The Far Eastern chapter is notable for 
the objectivity with which the superiority of Mr. Stimson’s statesman- 
ship is brought out without any shade of animus against the ministers 
of other countries who failed to back him up. 

Within little more than 300 pages, the authors manage to round 
off their narrative with a selected bibliography and a series of statistical 
and documentary appendices. 

Altogether, this is a most valuable, as well as a most readable, 
work. A. J. TOYNBEE. 


2*, INTERNATIONAL Potitics: an Introduction to the Western 
State System. By Frederick L. Schuman, 1933. (London: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co. 8vo. xxi-+ 922 pp. 24s.) 

THE nature of international relations cannot be understood without 
some analysis of the forces which have gone to the making of States 
and of the desires which govern the few who are in control of political 
and economic power. But unfortunately most of those who are 
interested in foreign policy accept unquestioningly the false traditional 
assumptions about States, governments and politicians which have 
done duty for centuries; and it is only now becoming possible to reach 
new principles of explanation for war, foreign trade, diplomacy and 
the rest. Professor Frederick Schuman has attempted an analysis and 
a critical estimate of the Western State System, which is both com- 
prehensive and fundamental. He has succeeded admirably. He 
gives a short summary of the Mediterranean tradition of Greece and 
Rome, of the history of sovereignty and diplomacy; and in the rest of 
his book, besides giving details of recent history, he discusses both the 
institutions and the forces at work in international affairs. For 
Imperialism he depends upon the work of Professor Moon and on 
Nationalism he uses the work of Professor Hayes. Indeed, the whole 
book is significant as a further proof that the scholars of the United 
States are working together with great success on political science. 
Particularly in the University of Chicago, where Professor Schuman 
teaches, the school of thought which has produced the excellent series 
on Citizenship in different countries has made a more “realistic” 
study of foreign affairs possible. Whether discussing colonial govern- 
ment or the export trade or disarmament, Professor Schuman writes 
of actual men and women with unconscious impulses, contradictory 
desires and confused thoughts. The pressure of interests and in- 
fluences which obstructs the limitation of armaments and promotes 
the continuance of poverty—these are the fundamental facts of foreign 
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policy, not the terms of treaties nor the speeches of politicians. Briand 
and Hitler and the rest are ill-co-ordinated complexes of passion and 
prejudice and confused idealism. But of course the study of foreign 
affairs is not confined to psychological analysis. It shows how these 
forces take form in institutions and policies. In this matter the 
most important fact is change. 

“‘ The whole history of the Western State System and indeed of all human civil- 
isation, is a complete and final refutation of the idea that power relationships can 
be crystallised into an unchanging mould.” 

But hardly any methods of directing the course of such change have 
been found practicable in international affairs. Thus accident, and 
war, which is a form of gambling, govern the situation. All theories 
of international “sanctions” disregard the actual primitiveness of 
the forces at work : for States are still unequal and unstable forces in 
conflict, whose policies are the results of almost blind desires for power 
among the few who control their resources. 

The conception of ‘‘ power ’’ is as far as Professor Schuman carries 
his analysis. His study is realistic in that sense. But to analyse 
political forces in terms of “‘ power ”’ is to accept too easily the “ poli- 
tics” of politicians as the only force that matters. Clearly politicians 
are more concerned with means than with ends. A “ programme,” 
for a politician, is rather a means of attracting support for himself 
than an indication of what he will do when he has that support. But 
behind or beneath politicians, in foreign as in domestic issues, are the 
dim desires of common folk for a form of life which they hope their 
politicians will give them. For common folk “ power” is only a 
means to the sort of life which they desire. But because that sort of 
life is only vaguely imagined, the obvious conflicts in public affairs are 
conflicts only about the means. Who shall have power? What sort 
of power can be maintained? These are the immediate issues in the 
actual intercourse of governments. Everyone seems to assume that 
he would know well enough what to do with his “ power,” if he had 
enough. Professor Schuman’s subject does not compel him to deal 
with that assumption; but a theory of the State which is not merely 
the repetition of traditional phrases would have to include not only 
modern psychology but also the modern philosophy of “ values.” 

C. DELISLE BURNS. 


3*. PEACEMAKING: 1919. By Harold Nicolson. 1933. (London: 
Constable. 8vo. vii+ 378 pp. 18s.) 


THE diversity of its merits makes it difficult to do this book 
justice in a review addressed mainly to students of international 
affairs. There are passages in it which, regarded as literature, are as 
good as anything which Mr. Nicolson has written, notably one, curiously 
reminiscent and almost explanatory of the technique of “ Ulysses ”’ 
and “ The Waste Land,” in which we are given an impressionist 
“ talkie” of a day at the Peace Conference. It is, further, a fragment 
of autobiography and a human document. The diary which Mr. 
Nicolson kept in Paris is not in itself very informative, but the con- 
trast between its comparative callowness and the riper judgment 
displayed in the diarist’s later commentary upon it is both artistic 
and highly interesting. It would be untrue, but would suggest some 
of the truth, to say that it is the contrast between idealism and realism— 
the opposition is unreal—or between sentimentality and cynicism ; 
it is the contrast between youthful aspirations, accompanied by the 
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high-spirited belief in ‘‘ we can because we ought,” and the maturer 
knowledge that we must restrict our desires to the “ compossibles.” 

Last, but not least, it is a historical document which is extremely 
revealing to those who did not participate in tlhe Peace Conference, 
while even those closely connected with that Babel will probably 
find that it crystallises and elucidates some of their own impressions. 
Economists were lately put on mock trial at the London School of 
Economics for disseminating fog; Mr. Nicolson arraigns the statesmen 
and politicians of the world for attempting to settle its destinies for 
generations ahead in an atmosphere of fog which, whether or not they 
created it, they did nothing to disperse; they were probably not 
conscious of it. ‘‘ Nothing—not even its contrasts or its confronta- 
tions—was clear-cut in Paris. The whole business, as Mr. Balfour 
remarked, was, after all, a ‘rough and tumble affair.’”” The result 
was that Mr. Nicolson has to depict “‘ not a Conference, but a very 
serious illness.”” Incidentally Mr. Lloyd George is portrayed as a 
much better peace-maker, by any respectable standard, than President 
Wilson. 

The illness was due, not to democracy, but to the failure to adjust 
diplomatic actions to the needs of democracy. “I aimed,” says Mr. 
Nicolson in describing his relations with his American colleagues, “‘ at 
secret covenants secretly arrived at.” On the larger stage he would 
probably agree that the results must be public, but he would insist 
that negotiation must be secret and must be conducted by specialists 
trained to negotiate : ‘‘ amateurishness, in all such matters, leads to 
improvisation. Openness, in all such matters, leads to imprecision.” 
Further, negotiation must in the main be the work of the pen : “ diplo- 
macy is the art of negotiating documents in a ratifiable and therefore 
dependable form.” Mr. Nicolson exaggerates when he declares 
that “‘ nothing could be more fatal than the habit (the at present 
persistent and pernicious habit) of personal contact between the 
statesmen of the world,” but there is shrewdness in the observation 
that ‘‘ one of the most persistent disadvantages of all diplomacy by 
conference is this human difficulty of remaining disagreeable, to the 
same set of people, for many days at a stretch.” 

It would be easy, if space permitted, to multiply quotations which 
indicate vistas. If ever, which Heaven forfend, there is to be a similar 
War and a similar Conference in the future, the Foreign Offices, and 
more importantly the Cabinets, of the participant Powers will be well 
advised to read and ponder the lessons which Mr. Nicolson has drawn 
from Paris in 1919. All that he asks is that our new diplomacy should 
reform, not its ethics, but its technique. 

ANDREW McFADYEAN. 


4. L’ESPANSIONE GUERRESCA, IL DESARMO, LA SICUREZZA, LE 
RIPARAZIONI E L’ESERCITO INTERNAZIONALE DI ANDREA TARDIEU. 
By Eduardo Cimbali. 1932. (Catania: Cav. Niccolo Giannotta. 
8vo. 130 pp.) 

WITH a vigour and an eloquence born of long proximity to Etna 
and evidently thriving on the Sirocco, Professor Cimbali flagellates 
his fellow-students and professors of so-called international law, as 
he has been doing, apparently, for twenty-eight years. His contention 
is that wars, armaments, etc., will continue “ until a school of pro- 
fessional writers on international questions arises, firmly resolved to 
initiate and to prosecute the study and treatment of international 
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problems, in accordance with the same principles of law as those applied 
to the problems of individual relations in the most developed States.” A 
new International Law is required, he says, in keeping with the spirit 
of modern times and true civilisation. So far from holding with a 
legalised view of the organisation of peace, however, he bases his case 
on the genuine independence of nations. Liberation of certain peoples 
from the yoke of Germany or Austria or Turkey before 1914 has only 
been followed by other similar denials of national independence. 
Revision of the Peace Treaties, therefore, is imperative, and then, 
when the Genevan Institution embodies a genuine Society of States, 
the conception of international force in the service of the community 
has meaning and justification. The first step is to re-cast completely 
the manuals and text-books of international “law.” Not everyone 
will agree with Professor Cimbali, but he is certainly stimulating. 
W. HorsFALL CARTER. 


5. QUESTIONS D’HISTOIRE DIPLOMATIQUE ET ECONOMIQUE CON- 
TEMPORAINES. By Vicomte de Guichen. 1933. (Paris: Pedone. 


8vo. 224 pp. 25 /rs.) 


THE book comprises nine essays or lectures on problems of European 
diplomatic history, mainly concerning Germany, Austria, and Russia 
in the nineteenth century. The author seems to have devoted a life 
of study to these subjects; he has written a number of books about 
them, and with apparent pleasure refers from time to time to the 
public archives in which he has worked and to various private 
collections to which he has obtained access; and the mere titles 
of the essays on the cover of the book attract the attention of the 
student by their wide range and inherent interest. None the less, 
on closer examination the book proves disappointing. There is little 
in it that is new either with regard to facts or to ideas; while in its 
fundamental outlook it merely reproduces the plaints and prejudices 
of innumerable French works of what might be called the Bourbon 
type—so obsolete and so unteachable. France has an excellent case 
to put before Europe, and the events of this year continually add 
to its obvious cogency and strength; but those who plead the cause 
of France and expound it in terms of nineteenth-century experience, 
should do so in the form of a practicable political outlook or system ; 
whereas this book, inspired by the traditional, persistent predilections 
and aversions of the French Clericals, points to nothing but a past, 
filled with vain regrets. There lurks in it a fundamental dislike and 
distrust of all nations which are not Roman Catholic, of the old Greek- 
Orthodox Russia no less than of Prussia; there is a passionate attach- 
ment to Poland, the wish that the existence of Austria should have been 
preserved, and, lastly, the dream of a Southern Germany separated 
from Prussia. Had the French carried on, steadily and logically, that 
type of Bourbon policy from 1815 onwards—which could not have 
been done without maintaining a conservative and legitimist settle- 
ment at home—the course of European history might have been 
stopped, possibly with cultural benefit to all concerned, if only because 
the modern Germany, from which Europe has suffered, and is suffer- 
ing, so much, would not have arisen. But the course was run, and 
expostulations with the past hardly supply the materials with which 
to construct a workable programme for the future. 

L. B. NAMIER. 
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6*. THE ANTECEDENTS OF Post-War Europe. By Henry Wick- 
ham Steed. (Publications of the Graduate Institute of International 
Studies, No.6.) 1932. (Geneva: Kundig. London : Humphrey 
Milford. 8vo. 123 pp. 7s. 6d.) 


WHATEVER elements entered into the War once the storm had 
broken over Europe, the original centre of the disturbance was in the 
Balkans, and this course of lectures, delivered at the Graduate Insti- 
tute of International Studies at Geneva, gives an excellent survey 
of the antecedents of the War as seen from that East-Central region, 
that belt of small nations extending from Finland to Greece, of which 
the Balkans are only the Southern sector. In 1815 that area was under 
three or four Powers—Russia, Austria, Turkey, and also Germany 
on her Eastern borders. Turkey was the weakest of the four, and her 
progressive decay and disruption brought up the so-called Eastern 
Question as a recurrent source of European disturbances and crises. 
But this was only the beginning of a process which was bound to go 
much farther ; Albert Sorel wrote in 1902 : 


For a century people have been working to solve the Eastern Question. On 
the day when they think they have solved it, Europe will see the question of 
Austria inevitably arise. 


When this catastrophe came, through a curious concatenation of 
events, all the four Powers, which, if united, would have been in- 
vincible, collapsed simultaneously, and the entire region was “ Balkan- 
ised ’’—to use the reproachful language of those who will not face 
the inherent necessities of an historical process. Also from the point 
of view of believers in an exclusively ‘‘ materialistic conception of 
history,” the new settlement was extremely wicked, for it was brought 
about by what Mr. Steed calls ‘‘ the power of historical memory ” 
(which, according to these people, does not, or at least, should not, 
exist)—the submerged but unforgotten history of many a peasant 
race whose existence was but dimly apprehended by the rest of Europe, 
and whose ambitions, even when realised, still seem to many of them a 
deplorable invention of the Paris Peace Conference. But Mr. Steed 
knew and fully appreciated the nature, meaning, and aims of these 
various national movements at a time when no one could as yet have 
foreseen how soon and how thoroughly their boldest dreams would 
find tangible expression in new frontiers drawn across the map of 
Europe. He is therefore now a qualified interpreter of the process 
which he had carefully watched and diagnosed in its early stages. 
L. B. NAMIER. 


7*. KrRIiG ELLER FRED? By Orvar Wallengren. 1932. (Stock- 
holm: Albert Bonnier’s forlag. 8vo. 244 pp. hr. 5.50.) 


THERE is so much more of destructive criticism than of helpful 
suggestion in this book, that its total effect is distinctly depressing. 
The author approaches the problem of his title—War or Peace ?—with 
an impartiality so complete that he treats not only the possibility 
but the desirability of abolishing war as an open question. He sug- 
gests that Nature shaped man for a life of warfare, and that a “‘ lamb- 
minded ” humanity would have been created and developed on quite 
different lines. He maintains that war has been in the past a powerful 
influence in the development of the race, and that the social organ- 
isation of mankind owes a great debt to this factor. He is alive to 
all the weak points in the post-War work for peace, from the League 
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of Nations and the Kellogg Pact to the Oxford Union resolution. 
He thinks we shall be as easily hypnotised into a war mentality in the 
future as in the past. After all this, we are rather surprised to find 
him still working energetically, and apparently with hope, for the 
cause of permanent peace. Unfortunately, his own suggested remedy 
is far from impressive. It consists in supplementing international 
undertakings with the oath or pledge of the individuals composing 
the several nations not to fight against each other, the said pledge to 
be of no validity in respect of States whose nationals do not recipro- 
cate it, or until supported by a clear majority within each participating 
nation. The idea that the collective word of a nation, given with a 
full sense of responsibility, is less reliable than that of the individuals 
composing it seems rather fantastic, and is a departure from the 
severely realistic attitude which the author elsewhere maintains. 
G. M. GATHORNE-HarDyY. 


8*, HERE AND THERE: Second Series. By Commander Stephen 
King-Hall. 1933. (London: Sidgwick and Jackson. 8vo. 
x+158pp. 2s. 6d.) 

HERE and there—go fluctuations 

Of the dollar and the pound; 

Here and there—conferring nations 
Wander in a fog profound. 

“ Are we best on gold or off it ? ” 

Cry their leaders in despair, 

“Where is counsel ? Where is profit ? ” 
Echo answers—‘‘ Here and There.” 


Wisdom that through all our messes 
Blazes out a trail for fools; 

Wit that pleasantly digresses 

To its rockeries and pools; 

Blend of greater things with littler, 
Sugaring of the needful pill, 
Mussolini, Roosevelt, Hitler, 
“Number Three,” and Jack and Jill. 


Must we still by Keynes be beaten, 
Savour Salter’s salt in vain, 

When the youngest boy at Eton 
Finds our stiffest problems plain ? 
Must our statesmen, meekly truckling, 
Seek to learn from these alone 

What the merest babe and suckling 
Gathers through the microphone ? 


Does the Treaty need revision ? 
Should our shirts be black or brown ? 
If you yearn for a decision, 

Here it is, for half a crown, 

Here in simple words and clear is 
Plotted out a clue to all :— 

“‘ Here and There,” the second series, 
By Commander S. King-Hall. 
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g. Les NATIONS CONTRE LA Paix. By Jacques Lambert. 1933. 
(Paris: Félix Alcan. 8vo. 240pp. 15 ffs.) 


PROFESSOR LAMBERT starts from the thesis that national 
sovereignty has outlasted its use, and is now the chief enemy of peace. 
It imposes artificial restraints upon the natural development of an 
international society. Thus, for example, in an economically inter- 
dependent world, the control of essentials is falling into the power 
of private interests, through the failure of governments to organise 
international control in the general interest. There is a penetrating, 
and just, analysis of the present state of international law and the 
League of Nations. The solution proposed is a federally constituted 
United States of Europe; for, like most of his countrymen, the author 
cannot grasp the neighbourhood of the extra-European world. The 
book is closely thought out and wittily written, its shape carved by 
that beautiful tool, a French mind trained in law. 

FREDA WHITE. 


10. THE WorRLD SINCE 1914. By W. C. Langsam. 1933. (New 
York and London: Macmillan. 8vo. xv + 723 pp. 16s.) 

THIs is a very good summary of events since the beginning of the 
World War. It is written from the American point of view, and 
contains some strange statements, as, for example, that under the 
first Labour Government in Great Britain there were “ persistent 
rumours’ that “the institution of the family would be abolished.”’ 
Such rumours may have occurred in the Middle West! It is interest- 
ing also to learn that Russians drink 40 per cent. alcohol in vodka. 
But minor points hardly matter in a popularly written summary. It 
is at any rate not dull: and even the dismal subject of Reparations is 
well treated. There are good portraits of our contemporary “ great ”’ 
politicians; but the maps are not as good as they should be. 

C. DELISLE BuRNS. 


11. WAR, SADISM AND PaciFicisM. By Edward Glover, M.D., 
Director of Scientific Research, London Institute of Psycho- 
Analysis. 1933. (London: Allen and Unwin. 8vo. 148 pp. 
38. 6d.) 

IF psychological discoveries about the individual are applicable to 
nations at peace and war; if war and pacificism have a common and 
unstable foundation in the psychological structure of the individual ; 
what constructive proposals for preventing war can psychology make ? 

A cool, penetrating exposition, of greater practical value than many 
longer books about the problem of peace, by an authority possessing 
what are rare: “expertise,” common-sense, and a humour that 
illuminates. A most serious book. RICHARD PYKE. 


12*, POPULATION. Journal of the International Union for the 
Scientific Investigation of Population Problems. Vol. I, No. 1, 
June 1933. (London: Allen and Unwin. 2s. 6d.) 

WE welcome this first number of the Journal of the International 
Union for the Scientific Investigation of Population Problems. It 
rightly devotes most of its contents to discussions by various authorities 
of what the problem means and in what directions research is necessary. 
For the general reader, perhaps the most useful contribution is that 
by Professor Carr-Saunders, which gives an outline of population 
history. The materials for it are unfortunately very incomplete ; 
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but they are enough to prove that what he calls “ the great outpouring ”’ 
of population began in the middle of the seventeenth century and has 
continued since, with the result that whereas the world population was 
then about 465 millions, it is now almost 1,900 millions. What 
started the increase is one of the mysteries of the problem. It has 
produced surprising results. For example, it appears that, in spite 
of the failure of the red peoples of America to withstand Western 
contact, the number of pure-blooded Indians in America at the present 
time is 30 per cent. more than what it was when Columbus landed. 
H. A. WYNDHAM. 


13. WoopRow Witson: THE MAN wuHo Lives on. By John K. 
Winkler. 1933. (New York: The Vanguard Press. 8vo. 310 


pp. $3.50). 


ECONOMICS AND FINANCE 


14*, INTERNATIONAL Economics. By R. F. Harrod. 1933. [Cam- 
bridge Economic Handbooks, No. VIII.] (London: Nisbet. 
Cambridge: University Press. 8vo. x-+ 2II. pp. 5s.) 


Tuis latest addition to the valuable Cambridge Economic Handbooks 
comes at an appropriate moment. Like its predecessors in the series, 
International Economics is objectively written; it does not deal with 
the problems of the moment, but seeks to build up the theoretical 
background without which the problems of international trade and of 
international payments can never be understood or seen in proportion. 


“The subject [Mr. Harrod himself wisely comments] is one in which fallacy 
and specious argumentation abound. Only by a thorough grasp of a few central 
propositions and of the means by which they are reached can immunity from 
the insidious attacks of quacks and propagandists be achieved. In pursuing a 
more developed branch of science, the student would not expect to be completely 
exempt from intellectual effort. Yet, really, the fact that the achievements of 
economics are exiguous and the tools used simple makes it necessary to concentrate 
all the more closely on what there is. Their complex technique of proof provides 
the conclusions of the more highly elaborated sciences with a defence against the 
inroads of charlatans. In economics fools are only too ready to rush in.” 


This book is a text-book giving a thorough and concentrated 
account of what the international exchange of goods and services 
really implies, and the means through which payment takes place. 
I use the word “ text-book ”’ deliberately: this is not railway-train 
reading, but demands a certain amount of serious thought and study 
on the part of those unfamiliar with the subject, though, it might be 
added, the rewards make it well worth the effort to anyone who cares 
to go through with it. But this is not merely a book which enlightened 
University dons will recommend to their students. Cynics maintain 
that at the moment there are many institutions devoting themselves 
to the task of misinterpreting economists and misleading public 
opinion; and it is to be hoped that Mr. Harrod’s sales will show 
satisfactory returns not only at the Universities but also in the environs 
of Westminster, the purlieus of Whitehall, the neighbourhood of Fleet 
Street, the fastnesses of Transport House and the far-flung outposts 
of the Primrose League. 

A. T. K. Grant. 
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15*. BRITISH PUBLIC EXPENDITURE Ig2I-3I1. By Joseph Sykes. 
1933. (London: P.S. King. 8vo. xii + 388 pp. 15s.) 


THE study of public expenditure is assuming a greater importance as 
wesee more and more clearly the threads which connect general economic 
activity with that of the State. In some quarters there is a pronounced 
tendency to look to government expenditure policy as a possible 
corrective of the ups-and-downs of boom and slump. Further, apart 
from this, it is natural that we should want to know—to put the 
question in a crude and simple form—‘ if we should have been better 
off if government expenditure had been less than it was in the post- 
War period.”” These considerations are reason enough for welcoming 
Mr. Sykes’ very able study of public expenditure in the post-War 
period, a study which passes with distinction critical—and even 
captious—scrutiny. 

Mr. Sykes is cautious in his verdict. Undoubtedly, he considers, 
’ there has been on balance, as compared with the pre-War period, a 
redistribution of income and of benefits in favour of the ‘‘ poorer ’’ and 
as against the ‘“‘richer.”’ This is in itself a good thing, all the more so 
in that the rich cannot be said to have suffered thereby. On the 
other hand, economic progress in the post-War period has been slowed 
down. Thus 

If, in addition to the items usually reckoned in calculating the national divi- 
dend, other less tangible and measurable items such as social content and physical 
and mental welfare of the population as a whole are considered, it is obvious that 
the reduction of poverty and the raising of the standards of the Poorer achieved 
by the altered taxing and spending process have added very substantially to this— 
the more real—national dividend compared with the pre-War period. To take 
the physical and material connotation usually attached to the term, however, it is 
plain that the same factors going to explain the maintenance of the real dividend 
serve also largely to explain why it has shown no clearly defined tendency to 
increase over the period. 


The ground which Mr. Sykes covers, both in arriving at this con- 
clusion and in dealing with other aspects of public finance, is very 
considerable, and cannot be indicated here. It may perhaps be 
suggested that his discussion of wage problems and of the difficulties of 
our export industries would have had more force if it had been con- 
ducted with greater reference to the tragic mistake of stabilising the 
pound at the old parity in 1925; I am sceptical of the doctrine that 
wages should be flexible and of much of the talk about “ rigidities,”’ 
for preoccupation with immediate difficulties must not allow us to 
forget, first, that before the War wages were not flexible, but sur- 
prisingly stable ; second, that the United States, where wages have been 
“ flexible,’ has suffered exceptionally badly from the slump; third, 
that no amount of wage flexibility solves the problem of excessive 
national debt; fourth, that, owing to the immobility of labour, wage 
reductions tend to support obsolete industries and to keep industries 
in need of reform unreformed; and fifth, that slumps are the sequel 
to booms, that booms are the sequel to large profits and that large 
profits often come about because wages do not rise fast enough at an 
early stage, since “ flexibility ’’ works downwards much more effectively 
than upwards. But these general remarks apply much more to general- 
isations wider—and wilder—than those of Mr. Sykes, who defines his 
position very carefully and cautiously. His book will not appeal to 
those who want some simple reading to reassure them in their pre- 
conceived notions; but its scholarly qualities should satisfy all those 
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who seek, on a vital problem, a detailed and thoroughly argued study, 
written with clarity but without conceding truth to simplicity. 
A. T. K. Grant. 


16*. A VIEW OF EUROPE, 1932. By Paul van Zeeland. 1933. 
(Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press. London: Humphrey Milford. 
8vo. vii +153 pp. gs. 6d.) 

17. VERS UN EQuiLiBRE Nouveau. By Maurice Lacoin. 1933. 
(Paris: Payot. 8vo. 327 pp. 257s.) 


A View of Europe is a very readable, but somewhat one-sided, 
commentary on the extravagances of economic nationalism which 
have brought the position of Europe to what it is to-day. Passing 
from protective measures and exchange restrictions, M. van Zeeland 
reviews, in turn, the League of Nations, the Bank for International 
Settlements, recent international conferences, the problems of State 
intervention, and the situation in Belgium. The reader would be well 
advised to examine the author’s interpretation of the facts in the light 
of his position firstly as a banker, and secondly as a citizen of a highly 
populated and industrialised country—Belgium. For both asa banker 
and citizen he is essentially the protagonist of private enterprise, 
economic internationalism, and the automatic adjustment of national 
balances of payments. He does not tell us, however, whether the 
undermining of the nineteenth-century theory of international trade 
in the post-War period can be attributed to the inexorable march of 
events, or merely to the wrong choice of decisions by responsible 
statesmen. 


Like a good Frenchman, M. Lacoin writes with a well-balanced 
sense of proportion. In this excellent survey of the crisis, he makes 
the problems of culture and education stand out in their proper relation 
to recent economic and political experience. It is in his attempt to 
reassess the different causes of our present distress that the merit of 
this book lies—particularly as he is concerned to show that the world, 
and Europe especially, is suffering as much from its adoration of a 
materialistic fetish as it is from the technical imperfections of the 
market. When it comes to providing a solution of our difficulties, it is 
then that we realise, much to our disappointment, that M. Lacoin is a 
high priest of classical culture who would have us return to the simpler 
ways of the Middle Ages, economically, spiritually, and socially. 

On the whole, the criticisms of the book are preferable to its pro- 
posals. The sections dealing with the causes of the crisis, and the 
way in which Germany, the United States, Great Britain and France 
have reacted to it are extremely good. The final section, a sociological 
essay on the defects of the present capitalist régime, is full of provo- 
cative generalisations. The bibliography has been most carefully 
compiled, but unfortunately there is no index. The book might well 
merit the attentions of an English translator. E. V. FRANCIS. 


18. GREAT BRITAIN AND THE GOLD STANDARD: a study of the 
present world depression. By H. F. Fraser. 1933. (London: 
Macmillan. 8vo. xi-+ 206 pp. 8s. 6d.) 


ONE is inevitably tempted by a book that is really well written, 
and Professor Fraser undoubtedly writes well and has some interesting 
things to say. But appearances are deceptive. A big shock comes 
No. 5.—VOL. XII. BB 
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on page 16, where we are told that the purchasing power theory of 
parity 


«*assumes that the value of goods and services which are in demand between the 
nations must be the same inallofthem. Thus if an identical collection of goods 
and services which enter into international trade comes to a figure calculated in 
francs in France which is ninety times the English figure calculated in pounds, 
then it follows that one pound sterling is equal to ninety francs, and, in the 
absence of disturbing conditions, the rate of exchange should oscillate around this 
figure according to the state of the trade balance. A word of caution is needed. 
The collection of goods whose prices are compared must be identical, and they 
must move freely in international trade.” 

Now this is all nonsense, as any serious student should know. The 
prices of commodities moving freely in international trade will tend— 
assuming a free market—to reflect the actual exchange rates of the 
moment; it is only in the light of internal price and cost factors that 
judgment as to the purchasing-power jointly between two countries 
can be made—a much more difficult task. One can only refer the 
author—for an elementary treatment of the subject—to pp. 46 and 47 of 
Mr. Barrett Whale’s admirable International Trade, in the Home 
University Library Series, and for a more elaborate one to Cassel’s 
Money and Foreign Exchanges after 1914. 

For the rest, the books sets out lucidly and clearly not very original 
views of a rather deflationary sort. Why—one is tempted to ask in 
despair—must everybody be tempted to be either inflationary or 
deflationary? Is there no middle course between chronic intoxication 
and signing the pledge? Yet this book has interest just because, with 
““ sweet reasonableness ’”’ and a little more depth, it would have been 
a very good book indeed. A. T. K. GRAnt. 


19*. THE SEARCH FOR CONFIDENCE IN 1932: the Second Series of 
Bulletins issued by the Unclaimed Wealth Utilisation Committee 
under the Chairmanship of A. H. Abbati. 1933. (London: 
P.S. King. 8vo. vi-+ 109 pp. 6s.) 

It is a courageous thing to publish a series of monthly bulletins 
when your estimates of events—if they be falsified—can be quoted 
against you. It is even more courageous to republish them in bulk, 
since they can be subjected to the closest examination in the light of 
subsequent happenings. But when Mr. Abbati’s Committee produced 
its first volume last year its judgments seemed for the most part well 
founded, and the present volume (an even better one) only leads one 
to look forward to more to come. This is pamphleteering at its best; 
witty, well-written, clear, and with a scholarly apparatus of argument 
and analysis to back up its conclusions. 

The Committee believe that an expansive policy on the part of 
creditor countries is the only way of attacking the depression, and that 
this should take the form of budget deficits and the extension of public 
works. Since these bulletins were written, the action of the United 
States appears to show that something can be done to raise prices, 
while France and other European nations have been assiduous advo- 
cates of public works, a point which is often forgotten when the French 
are accused of being ultra-deflationary. For our part we apparently 
have (if Mr. Runciman’s statement to the Conference is to be credited) 
turned our backs on public works, and we have been at considerable 
pains to balance our budget at a time when—as many responsible 
economists appear to believe—a balanced budget could only tend to 
hold back the revival. Those who hold that Mr. Runciman and his 
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colleagues are wrong will find in The Search for Confidence ample 
ammunition with which to keep up a bombardment, whilst others of a 
more deflationary outlook will find a first-rate statement of views with 
which they disagree. A. T. K. GRanrt. 


20. FORWARD FROM CuHAos. By A. P. Young. 1933. (London: 
Nisbet. 8vo. 188 pp. 6s.) 

21*, THE FRAMEWORK OF AN ORDERED Society. By Sir Arthur 
as 6d) 1933. (Cambridge University Press. 8vo. 57 pp. 
as. 6d. 


From the time when the technocrats darted across the lists of 
economic controversy, the public has been made increasingly aware of 
the debt it owes to the engineer for its present enjoyment of material 
wealth. Mr. Young, himself an engineer, can scarcely be said to have 
eased its feelings on the score of that indebtedness. For he regards 
our present difficulties almost entirely in terms of industrial reorganisa- 
tion. His answer to the economic problem is that ‘industry the 
world over must plan its activities on a service basis.’”” Unfortunately, 
however, it is just as difficult to define service in his connotation of 
fair wages, fair dividends and fair prices, as it is to make it serve as 
the practical basis of a plan of economic reconstruction. Nevertheless, 
by keeping clear of the intricacies of the theoretical position taken 
up in the first section of the book, the author manages to produce, in the 
second section, a useful plan of industrial reform which is radical 
without being unreasonable. 

Despite the very uneven qualities of this book, particularly the 
occasional introduction of pseudo-scientific jargon, its appearance is 
encouraging, for it represents a spirited attempt to bring the experience 
of one science to bear upon the problems of another. 


The Framework of an Ordered Society is a reprint of three lectures 
delivered by Sir Arthur Salter at Cambridge last February, on his 
being appointed the first Alfred Marshall Lecturer. Those who 
have already read Recovery will find it easy to fill in the details of the 
economic background in which his scheme of a planned society is 
intended to work. In its avoidance of a sharp change and its ring of 
empiricism, the scheme as a whole appears to be singularly appropriate 
to the situation in this country. E. V. FRANCIS. 


22. How To Stop DEFLaTion. By Professor J. Goudriaan. 1933. 
(London: Search Publishing Co. 8vo. 32 pp. 6s.) 

Professor Goudriaan makes the suggestion that banks should operate 
through open-market purchases and sales in the commodity markets in 
order to stabilise the value of gold in terms of certain selected commodities. 
The limits of 32 pages do not allow this proposal to get beyond the sug- 
gestion stage, however, and the arguments in favour, the objections, and 
the changes in the banking structure involved call alike for a treatment at 
full length if the proposal is to receive adequate consideration, or in fact 
any consideration at all. A. T. K. G. 


LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


23*. THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS IN THEORY AND PRACTICE. By C. K. 
Webster, with some chapters by Sydney Herbert. 1933. 
(London: Allen and Unwin. 8vo. 320 pp. 10S.) 

PROFESSOR WEBSTER has produced, with the cooperation of Mr. 

Herbert, a book which is both meaty enough for the student and 
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sufficiently simple and well-written for the general reader. Beginning 
with the pre-history (mainly nineteenth-century) of the League of 
Nations, he then surveys the process by which the Covenant was 
finally elaborated. This section is an admirable summary, though an 
American reader might feel that something less than justice had been 
done to the work of organisations in the United States during the last 
two years of the War. History having been disposed of, the remainder 
of the book is devoted to an account—an eye-witness’s account, since 
Professor Webster has been a frequent visitor toGeneva—of the working 
of the League machinery. 

It seems probable on internal evidence that the main part of the 
book took shape, or is based on lectures delivered, a couple of years 
ago. The facts go down to the middle of 1932 or even later; but the 
general tone is som. what more optimistic than most observers to-day 
would consider justified. Two instances may be quoted. Professor 
Webster refers to the growth, during what must now be called the 
middle years of the League’s career, of the practice of holding important 
public debates in the Council. He fails, however, to note that this 
practice has now once more fallen into disuse. Considerable results 
have sometimes been achieved of late under threat of a public debate. 
But it is difficult to recall any important public debate in the Council 
during the past three years leading to a result which had not been 
definitely pre-arranged. Another instance relates to contributions in 
arrears. Professor Webster cheerfully remarks that the total of 
contributions in arrears ‘‘ was never a large proportion of the whole, 
less than 5 per cent. to the end of 1930,”’ and ignores the far more 
serious situation which exists now. 

Subject to this general criticism, the book may be unreservedly 
recommended as a picture of how the League came into being and how 
it works. The chapter on Minorities may perhaps be singled out for 
special commendation as a model of clear and succinct exegises; and 
the following chapters on ‘‘ The Growth of International Cooperation ” 
will tell the average reader everything he needs to know of what are 


generally called the ‘‘ technical organs *’ of the League. 
JOHN HEATH. 


24. ForRcE IN Peace. Force short of war in international relations. 
By Albert E. Hindmarsh. 1933. (Harvard University Press, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. London: Humphrey Milford. Ox- 
ford University Press. 8vo. xiii-+-249pp. $2.50; 13s.) 

THE writer traces the use of force short of war in international 
relations, through private reprisals and Letters of Marque to the 
various forms of “‘ State Self-Help ” in use to-day. 

The Covenant of the League was a courageous attempt to introduce 
the rule of law into the international anarchy of independent Sovereign 
States, but recent experience in the Far East has shown that the moral 
and legal foundations of the Covenant have been found, in practice, 
to be inadequate. As he puts it— 

The practical problem to be settled is the supplanting of State self-help, 


based on arbitrary force alone, by positive international sanctions, founded on 
the will and law of the whole community. 


He also points out the various inadequacies of the Pact of Paris. 
B. T. REYNOLDs. 
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25*. THE CAMBRIDGE HISTORY OF THE BRITISH Empire, Vor. VII. 
Part I: Australia. Part II: New Zealand. 1933. (Cambridge 
= Press. 8vo. Pp. viii+ 759; vi-+ 309. 30s. and 
5s. 

THE latest volume of the Cambridge History of the British Empire 
has all the merits and defects of its predecessors. Neither Professor 
Scott, who figures strangely as adviser for the ‘“ Dominion” of 
Australia, nor Dr. Hight, who acts for New Zealand, has been able to 
overcome the inherent disadvantage of the composition of a work by 
many hands. Both, however, may be congratulated on their choice 
of collaborators, and on the production of work which, if lacking in unity 
of presentation and outlook, is rich in facts and in critical interpre- 
tation. In the Australian volume the chief omission is the topic of 
local government, while the constitutional and political aspects of 
religion have been barely touched upon. The account of the convict 
system is, as in most recent books, inadequate, and the early con- 
stitutional history is rather jejune. The Baldwins must not be denied 
(p. 276) the credit of first fully grasping the nature of responsible 
government vindicated for them so clearly by Miss Dunham. Pro- 
fessor Bailey gives due attention to Higginbotham’s constitutional 
views (pp. 395-9, 408-10); he would have welcomed the Statute of 
Westminster, but have been horrified at the Australian signature of 
the Treaties of Peace. Sir R. Garran and Sir W. Harrison Moore 
write with authority on federation and federal institutions; the 
Commission of 1927, we may perhaps safely say, marks an episode, not 
an epoch in constitutional history, and is chiefly remarkable for the 
conservative character of the findings of the majority (pp. 486-90). 
Mr. Eggleston’s able exposition of Imperial relations ends (p. 545) on 
a note of disappointment with the narrow outlook of the people and 
the decline in defence preparations; perhaps the episode of Manchukuo 
may indnce fresh activity, but financial considerations, Communism 
and pacifism must be reckoned with. Economic issues are very ably 
treated by Professor Copland and Mr. Shann, while the late Sir A. 
Strong proves that, despite the serious handicap to intellectual activity 
due to the love of games (p. 628), Australia has produced work of 
promise in the intellectual sphere. 

The New Zealand volume is marked by Mr. Condliffe’s clear ex- 
position of the complex conditions which have given a people in many 
ways Conservative and Imperialistic (p. 179) a reputation as devotees 
of State Socialism, rendering it easy to understand the recent revolt 
from the tyranny of compulsory arbitration. Sir James Allen deals 
effectively with the Dominion’s part in the War, Dr. Hight is sym- 
pathetic and fair in treating of the Maori question. Constitutional 
history is rather neglected; the contest of 1892 over the Legislative 
Council, the disallowance of the Indemnity Act in 1867, the refusal 
to assent to the Merchant Shipping Bill of 1910, are among obvious 
omissions, and as regards the islands of the Pacific too little allowance 
is made for world politics and the unfairness of asking the British tax- 
payer to annex and administer territories whence he derived no benefit ; 
the New Hebrides long suffered from the tariff policy of the Common- 
wealth. Both volumes have useful, if uneven, bibliographies, and 
rather inadequate indexes; there are few misprints, but it cannot be 
right to print “ adviser ’’ on the wrapper, but “‘ advisor ” on the title 
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page, and “ D’Emden vs. Pedder,” the style adopted throughout, 
seems quite without excuse. A. BERRIEDALE KEITH. 


26*. NATION UND REICH IN DER POLITISCHEN WILLENSBILDUNG DES 
BRITISCHEN WELTREICHES. By Erich Alport. [Probleme der 
Staats- und Kultursoziologie, Achter Band.] 1933. (Berlin: 
Junker and Diinnhaupt. 8vo. 116 pp. bibl. Rm. 4.) 

THE latest volume in the series of studies of Probleme der Staats- 
und Kultursoziologie edited by Dr. A. Weber gives a very carefully 
thought out and accurate account of the present relations between the 
United Kingdom and the Dominions. The author clearly understands 
with unusual accuracy the complex situation which now exists, and 
the only criticism that can be made is that he has by ignoring the 
issues affecting the Irish Free State simplified unduly his presentation 
of thematter. It is, of course, essentially true that the Commonwealth 
rests on the fact that national feeling in each unit is combined with the 
desire for a measure of united action; where this desire does not exist 
or is weak, as in the Free State and the Union of South Africa, the issue 
inevitably arises whether there is a place for such countries within the 
Commonwealth or whether they could not better fulfil their destiny 
outside its organisation. But the author rightly stresses the many 
economic and psychological factors which go to preserve an essential 
cohesion, while estimating not unfairly the importance of the influence 
of the United States both on Canada and on the Commonwealth 
(pp. 64-8). His citation of authorities is often happy, there is a useful 
bibliography, and slips are few, though Earl Grey (p. 15) should doubt- 
less be Sir Edward Grey, and the Statute of Westminster, 1931, does 


not deal with the treaty powers of the Dominions (p. 93). 
A. BERRIEDALE KEITH. 


27*, THE CASE FOR WEST INDIAN SELF-GOVERNMENT. By C. L. R. 
James. [Day to Day Pamphiets, No. 16.] 1933. (London: 
Hogarth Press. 8vo. 32 pp. Is.) 

Mr. JAMES’s pamphlet is a bitter indictment of the Crown Colony 
system of government in the West Indies. He admits that it was 
useful in its day, but that day is now over, and he sees it as a noxious 
system of patronage and privilege which chokes down the natural 
expansion of the people and finds local support only among small 
coteries of sycophants and time-servers. He demands the fulfilment 
of the promise implied in “ self-government when fit for it”’ as the 
only way of allaying the deep and widespread political unrest now 
prevailing not only in the West Indies, but also in British Guiana and 
Jamaica. F, G. Pratt. 


EUROPE 


28*. AGRICULTURAL SYSTEMS OF MIDDLE Europe. A symposium 
edited by O. S. Morgan. 1933. (New York: Macmillan 
Company. 8vo. xix-+ 405 pp. 25s.) 

THE subject and purpose of this book are important—the subject, 
because peasant agriculture, the foundation of European economic 
life, has been neglected by economists—and the purpose, because 
there is a conflict of interests and outlook between farmers in Europe 
and farmers overseas. The editor’s object in collecting this material 
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from high authorities in each country is to promote better understand- 
ing between European and American farmers and so remove the 
causes of the conflict. This better understanding is so necessary that 
it justifies the attempt, but whether it will be created by this book is 
doubtful. The editor states in his preface that it is not designed as a 
text-book (which in style and matter it is), but as “‘ a source book for 
agriculturists, economists, politicians and other students of economic 
and social phenomena.”’ In view of this claim, it must be regarded as 
too superficial. Its defects are partly due to the method of collecting 
the material on a national basis, partly to the arrangement of each 
contributor’s article under fixed headings, which prevents any coherent 
sequence of statement. For a study of this sort the boundaries to be 
defined are those between areas of intensive and extensive cultivation, 
and between areas of commercial and non-commercial production, 
not frontiers between political entities. Besides, the choice of ‘‘ Middle 
Europe,” covering the Danube States, Poland and Greece, is quite 
arbitrary, for peasant ownership is the principal system of land tenure 
in all continental European countries, and there is no essential differ- 
ence between systems of agriculture in Southern Germany, Switzerland, 
Bohemia, Upper and Lower Austria, while there is a clear contrast 
between peasant life in these countries and peasant life farther to the 
East. 

Owing to the articles being planned on a standard outline, any 
sense of historical values has to be suppressed, and the contributors 
therefore do not deal with systems properly so-called, but with national 
conditions. In each chapter a few notes appear under the heading 
“‘Checker-Board,” on the distribution of holdings, so that the strip 
lay-out appears as an unintelligible idiosyncrasy on the part of the 
European farmer. It seems incredible that any work on European 
agriculture can so completely ignore the significance of the semi- 
communal system of cultivation, which prevailed for at least five 
centuries over the greater part of Europe, including England, which 
still survives as an effective system in many remote districts, and still 
determines, even where long obsolete, the lay-out of fields and villages 
and the rotation practised. The only reference to a variant of this 
system, the Greek domka, is so confused, possibly owing to revision of 
the manuscript, that the reader without previous knowledge cannot 
follow the explanation. 

Nor does the form chosen permit the contributors to reveal any 
sources for sociological studies, which the Secretary of the United 
States Department of Agriculture suggests are there: “‘ Many readers 
will find most interest in the realistic description which the volume 
affords of the economy, the culture and pattern of ideas characteristic 
of the farmer-peasant of Middle Europe.’’ Unfortunately there is 
scarcely any reference to the peasants’ standard of living or culture, 
much less to his pattern of ideas : the culture of eighty million people, 
the civilisation which has been developing for centuries, the great 
forces of tradition, feudalism, and Catholicism, in conflict with ideals 
of democracy and material welfare, cannot be dealt with in a standard 
outline. For instance, rural life in Czechoslovakia is dismissed in a 
typical sentence: “ Respecting the socio-economic position of the 
agriculturally active population, the conditions in Czechoslovakia 
are quite favourable lately, having been still more improved by the 
realisation of land reform.” The absence of realistic description is no 
doubt in part due to the choice of high officials as authorities, for in 
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Eastern Europe the gulf between intelligentsia and rural population 
is not bridged by the official class. Only the writers on Greece convey 
a hint of personal experience in their comment on sleeping with goats. 

The collection of statistics is useful, particularly the tables compiled 
in the article by Dr. Brdlik on Czechoslovakia, which give comparative 
figures for all European countries for the number of farm workers 
per hundred hectares, areas of cultivation and hectare yields. The 
principal features of land tenure—the prevalence of ownership and 
family farms—emerge clearly, but the farm accountancy results in 
each chapter require more careful analysis. In the remarks on political 
organisation some very misleading suggestions are made, possibly 
owing to the officials’ desire to suppress any comment on party politics. 
In the Hungarian article (p. 240) the impression is conveyed that the 
Small Farmers Party is the only political representative of agricultural 
interests ; the controlling influence of the great landowners is not even 
mentioned. A similarly false impression is conveyed in the article on 
Rumania (p. 334), where it is stated that the Agrarian League was 
formed by agriculturists ‘realising that they were scattered among 
the different political parties,” as if there were no dominant con- 
centration of interest in the National Peasant Party. 

The facts relating to cooperative marketing, tariff policy, edu- 
cational and technical improvements introduced by the governments 
are stated, but no contributor attempts to analyse the economic 
position of peasant cultivation as compared with mechanised cereal 
production, or to suggest how far its power of existence is due to over- 
work, cooperative marketing, or State assistance, or how far it can 
adopt mechanised technique and keep its social structure. No writer 
suggests that it is connected with the problems of population; there 
is no sign that any of the writers see peasant agriculture in a European 
setting, although they all, with the exception of the Hungarian writer, 
have responded to the editor’s request to omit nationalistic propaganda. 
Consequently it is surprising to find the editor in favour of a European 
federation which might secure the European food market for European 
producers. “The editor of this symposium is frankly in favour of 
Pan-Europe as an economic necessity. Politics, traditions, national 
fears and jealousies are threshold obstacles to the consummation of 
this obvious necessity. But a United States of America is the logical 
pace-setter initially of economic, and eventually of complete rational- 
sation of continental Europe. Superficially, customs unions and 
federations among European States constitute obstacles to American 
agriculturists. Fundamentally such reasonable procedure must 
directly or indirectly in the long run enhance the level of living and 
so the purchasing power, the economic rebound of which inevitably 
must be of advantage to every producer of demand and service goods. 
The logic of this position is that agriculture shall take its part in a 
world economic union.”’ It is a pity that the European contributors 
to the book do not put forward the strong arguments which could 
support this conviction, and do not give a clear enough picture of 
peasant life to suggest the European standpoint. 

DOREEN WARRINER. 


29*. GERMANY UNDER THE TREATY. By W. H. Dawson. 1933. 
(London: Allen and Unwin. 8vo. 421pp. Maps. Ios. 6d.) 


A RECORD of the actual conditions created in Germany by the 
territorial clauses of the Treaty of Versailles is particularly timely 
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and valuable at a moment when Treaty Revision has been haled so 
vigorously into the middle of the political stage, and though the solution 
of this problem may have been retarded for a further ten years by the 
signature of the Four Power Pact, it is, nevertheless, of the greatest 
importance that the facts of the case should be kept in mind. 

The value of the present survey is enhanced by the fact that it is 
based on the recent and personal exhaustive investigation by so 
established an authority on German affairs as Mr. Dawson. 

In the two opening chapters the author describes the atmosphere 
at the Peace Conference of Paris and of the Treaty itself; the first he 
characterises as ‘‘ a tangle of tortuous and often unclean diplomacy,” 
and the second as a “‘ massive pyramid of blighting condemnations 
and formidable austerities.” The story of the intrigues and com- 
promises at the Conference is now becoming familiar, but it is none the 
less palatable for that, and Mr. Dawson spares us nothing. His main 
thesis is a severe condemnation of France and Poland as the deliberate 
saboteurs of the Fourteen Points, and of President Wilson for allowing 
his policy to be cast aside in favour of one of vengeance. Mr. Lloyd 
George, too, comes in for blame, but in a lesser degree. 

The author then passes to a survey of the terms themselves, and 
of their effect on Germany. It is a record of stark tragedy showing 
the dislocation of the economic life of a great country. Mr. Dawson, 
however, has a remedy for some of the maladies thus caused, and though 
there are some who may doubt the practicability of his revisionist 
thesis, none can cavil at its novelty. 

Briefly, he would not question the independence of the new States 
created under the Treaty, nor the arrangements as to Alsace-Lorraine, 
Posen and Northern Schleswig ; but, on the other hand, the Corridor as 
far south as the Netze line would go back to Prussia, “ subject to 
territorial and economic concessions to Poland and a generous scheme 
of expatriation and repatriation,” and Danzig would be allowed to 
return at will. Mr. Dawson is a great admirer of the system of ex- 
change of populations carried out by the League of Nations in the case 
of Thrace and Asia Minor, and believes that it might provide a possible 
solution of many problems. 

The question of Upper Silesia, he maintains, should be considered 
as an open one to be decided by arbitration acceptable to Germany and 
Poland. The future of the Saar Basin, Eupen and Malmedy, Hult- 
schin Land and Memel should be decided by plebiscites conducted by 
the League of Nations under “ drastic conditions which would ensure 
complete honesty of procedure and freedom from illicit influence,” 
and a plea is added that the Colonial question “ should be considered 
on generous lines.” 

Revision of the peace terms must ultimately be obtained if the 
peace of the world is to be assured. How and when this will be achieved 
it is not possible at the moment to say, but no one who claims to under- 
stand the problem can afford to omit a study of Mr. Dawson’s work. 

On page 28 a quotation from the History of the Peace Conference of 
Paris (Volume I, page 244) is inaccurately attributed to Dr. Temperley ; 
the reference is actually to a chapter written by Professor Webster. 
A confusion seems to have occurred in the writer’s mind in a footnote 
on page 391 as to the difference between uniforms of the Storm Troops 
and the Stahlhelm. It is the former who wear khaki shirts, the latter 
being dressed in field-grey uniforms closely resembling those of the 
Reichswehr. JoHN W. WHEELER-BENNETT. 
BB2 
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30. History OF GERMAN PEOPLE AND STATE THROUGH A 
THOUSAND YEARS. By Hermann Pinnow. 1933. (London: 
George Allen and Unwin. 8vo. vii + 473 pp.) 


THE author has set himself the task of describing the growth of 
the German nation and Government during the past thousand years 
in a treatise consisting of four books with the following headings: ‘‘ The 
Empire of the Kaisers, 900-1200”; ‘The Townsfolk, 1200-1500 ”’ ; 
“The Princes, 1500-1800”; and ‘“‘ The Citizens and their Empire 
from 1800 to about 1930.” The whole covers about 450 pages. 

A history of a thousand years cannot, of course, be compiled in so 
short a work so as to deal with successive periods in detail, and the 
author has restricted himself to a general account of the main political 
events and to a description of the daily life and work of the people 
in each of these periods. He shows how the Germany of to-day has 
been gradually evolved as a result of changes brought about by the 
people themselves as well as by the action of their rulers. One gets 
the impression that he is inclined to credit the people with having 
done more towards the attainment of the “ unification ’” of Germany 
than can in fact be claimed for them in the light of what has happened 
during the last few months, but this work was written before the advent 
of Hitler to power and before the author could have realised that in 
Germany the “ will” of the people would cease to make itself felt. 
The unification of Germany, so ardently desired by the author, is 
materialising, but not, as foretold by him, with the attainment of 
liberty and justice. 

Asa survey of German history the book is excellent, as it brings 
into prominence not only the main political events of each period, but 
also deals with economic and religious questions as well as with those 
relating to literature and architecture. There are also useful appendices 
enumerating the German Tribes, the “ princely ” families, the principal 
places not described in the text, but referred to therein, etc. The 
translation was done by Mabel Brailsford, who cannot have found 
the task an easy one. H. F. P. PERCIVAL. 


31*. THE GERMAN REVOLUTION: Its Meaning and its Menace. 
By Joseph King. 1933. (London: Williams and Norgate. 
8vo. 152pp. Paper, 2s. 6d.; paper boards, 3s. 6d.) 

32. SwasTikKA: The Nazi Terror. By James Waterman Wise. 
1933. (New York: Harrison Smith and Robert Haas. 8vo. 
128 pp. $1.00.) 


THESE two books are the first to be published in English dealing 
with the events in Germany during the past five months. Mr. King 
presents a compact survey of German history since the Armistice, 
tracing the course of events and the various causes which have combined 
to give Hitler his extraordinary hold on so many millions of young 
Germans. He shows how the mistaken policy of the Allies, the weak- 
ness of the Reichstag, the failure of Herr Stresemann’s Policy of 
Fulfilment, and finally the world economic crisis all contributed to the 
rise to power of the present Nazi régime. He gives, too, an account of 
the Brown Terror and of the persecution of the Jews, and finally 
essays to explain the developments of Nazi policy from historical and 
racial causes. But the book shows signs of having been too rapidly 
put together, and there are some outstanding errors of fact, such as 
the inclusion of Dr. Schacht and Herr Rosenberg in the Reich and 
Prussian Cabinets. 
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Mr. Wise writes almost entirely from the Jewish standpoint and 
deals with the Terror and the Boycott in considerable detail. He 
has made use of much material which evaded the early days of the 
Nazi censorship. In a final chapter he makes some interesting sugges- 
tions for combating the Terror, and gives an account of what has 
already been done in the United States to ameliorate the condition of 
the sufferers. 

Though Mr. Wise gives possibly a more reasoned and scholarly 
statement than Mr. King, both books would seem to illustrate the 
grave difficulties under which writers labour who endeavour to present 


current controversial problems in their proper light. 
JoHN W. WHEELER-BENNETT. 


33. HITLER AS FRANKENSTEIN. By Johannes Steel. With a 
Foreword by Harold J. Laski. 1933. (London: Wishart. 
8vo. 176 pp.) 

The author, who purports to have had intimate relations with the 
Nazi movement and its leaders, makes some very sensational statements. 
These refer in particular to the private lives of men prominent in the 
National Socialist movement, to their methods of getting rid of former 
associates who have become, for one reason or another, undesirable, and 
to the sources from which the Party has drawn its funds. It is, quite 
frankly, an essay in muck-raking, but, nevertheless, if what he says is 
true, these facts should be known, for they would assist one to form a just 
estimate of the probable course of events in Germany. If, on the other 
hand, they are untrue, the persons concerned have an obvious means of 


refuting the charges that Mr. Steel brings—in this country, at any rate. 
BPs ie 


34. THE GERMAN JEW. His Share in Modern Culture. By 
Abraham Myerson and Isaac Goldberg. 1933. (London: Martin 
Hopkinson. 8vo. I6o pp. 3s. 6d.) 


The authors, one of whom is Professor of Neurology at Tuft’s Medical 
School and the other Lecturer on Hispano-American Literature at Har- 
vard University, give, within the modest compass of 160 pages, a short 
account of the contribution that the German Jew has brought to the 
science and art of his country and the world. This contribution is not an 
unimportant one. Bo TR: 


35*. LA SARRE AU SEUIL DE LA RHENANIE. By Loute Sandrii. 
1933. (Paris: Fasquelle. 8vo. 249 pp. 12 ffs.) 

THE Saar Valley takes up 127 of the pages of this book: 72 pages 
give a sketch of the neighbouring Rhineland (Mayence, Wiesbaden, 
Coblentz and Cologne) : the remaining 42 pages are occupied with two 
Rhenish legends. In 1932 the authoress was the guest of a French 
engineer and his wife at the Von der Heydt mine four miles from the 
town of Saarbrucken. She made good use of her opportunities to mix 
with the French colony as well as with the ordinary man in the street, 
and the result is an interesting sketch of the industrial life of the Saar. 
She also descended a mine and gives a good description of her sur- 
roundings and experiences. Politics play a large part in her book, nor 
is this unnatural, as the Saar Valley is under the shadow of a plebiscite 
in January 1935. She is, of course, a fervent partisan of her own 
country and has the keenest desire to retain this valuable market which 
imports goods to the annual value of I to 2 milliards of francs from 
France alone. There is no bitterness in her criticism of the German 
Saarlinder, and her shrewd comments are not unfriendly. Madame 
Sandrii appears to favour a vote for the existing régime, 7.e. League 
of Nations, as the best solution and she quotes an article of Count de 
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Fels which appeared in the Revue de Paris of November 15, 1930, to 
the effect that the League should have its headquarters at Saar- 
brucken rather than at Geneva. The book is written in a clear and 
easy style and will be read with interest. E. C. WILTON. 


36. Die LAGE DES SPANISCHEN STAATES VOR DER REVOLUTION 
(unter Beriicksichtigung ihres Verhdltnisses zum italienischen 
Fascismus). By Wolfgang Scholz. 1932. (Dresden: Risse- 
Verlag. 8vo. 66pp. bibl.) 

37*. SPANIEN SEIT DER REVOLUTION. By Herbert von Beckerath. 
(Grundfragen der Internationalen Politik, Heft 4.) 1933. (Berlin: 
Teubner. 8vo. 24pp. Km. 1.) 


THERE does not seem to be any particular reason why Dr. Scholz 
chose for his doctorate thesis the subject of the Spanish political 
situation in 1930-31 “‘ with reference to its relation to Italian Fascism.” 
As indeed he recognises, there is virtually no relation. Primo de 
Rivera was the last of a long line of military adventurers seized with an 
irresistible desire to run the country on patriarchal lines in preference 
to the no less spurious forms of Parliament. The dictatorship in Italy, 
on the other hand, is a step into the future, whatever the ultimate 
shape of its political achievements. Dr. Scholz is no doubt right in 
emphasising the importance of the agrarian problem in Spain which, 
he says, could only be settled on “‘ revolutionary ’’ lines. 


Dr. Beckerath also insists on the importance of the agricultural 
population, but does not share the customary notion that it was the 
existence of large estates and, to some extent, of absentee landlordism, 
which was holding up progress. His verdict about the new Spanish 
Republic is, on the whole, encouraging, and he is evidently quite 
familiar with the background of the Revolution. He gives its due to 
the national renaissance which went on outside the official State during 
the first three decades of this century, pointing out, and rightly, that 
in these circumstances the Crown had the choice either to seek alliance 
(Anschluss) with the popular forces of genuine democracy, or to replace 
the Party oligarchy (politicos) by an absolute monarchist rule. King 
Alfonso chose the latter course, with the inevitable result which we 
know. W. HorsFALL CARTER. 


38*. THE Economic FounpDATIONS oF Fascism. By Paul Einzig. 
1933. (London: Macmillan. 8vo. xii+ I56pp. 7s. 6d.) 


Dr. Etnzic begins this remarkably interesting book with an express- 
ion of his astonishment at the ignorance and indifference in this country 
of ‘a most important and interesting economic experiment which has 
been taking place in Italy. The practical results of this experiment 
are likely to affect the political, economic and social evolution of 
mankind. And yet most people outside Italy have only very vague, 
and frequently distorted, notions of what is going on there. The 
ignorance of the British public of the Fascist experiment could hardly 
be greater if the scene of its application were one of the remote pro- 
vinces of China or the unexplored regions of Brazil, instead of one of 
the leading countries of Europe.” As Dr. Einzig points out, there is 
hardly a week in which some book is not published on the Communist 
experiment in Russia, and he might have added that his is the first 
examination in English of the economic policy of Italy. 

The title of his book slightly confuses the issues. It would have 
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been better had he called it “The Economic Foundations of the 
Corporate State,” for it is possible to have Fascism without a Corporate 
State, just as it is possible to have a Corporate State without Fascism. 
Indeed, Fascism ruled in Italy for nearly four years before the founda- 
tions of the Corporate State were laid in the Labour Charter, founda- 
tions on which the new machinery has been, and is still being built 
up. It is difficult to disentangle politics from economics, but Dr. 
Einzig does his best to do so, though he does on one occasion fall into 
the prevalent attitude of economists and politicians in this country 
of finding that there is ‘‘much comparable ground” between Bol- 
shevism and Fascism. The rest of his book, however, shows that this 
is but a momentary lapse and that he realises that no two systems 
could be more fundamentally opposed both in ideals and in practice. 
Over the highly controversial question of the stabilisation of the 
lira, Dr. Einzig shares the views of the bankers and the big industrialists 
in Italy that the rate was fixed far too high and that it would have been 
better for the country had it been stabilised at about 125 live to the gold 
pound. He does not, however, state the case on the other side, which 
was what weighed with Signor Mussolini, the desire to pay as much 
of the internal and external debt as possible. If this “ self-imposed 
handicap has proved far heavier than is generally supposed,” the 
Government has had its reward in the unfaltering confidence and 
support of the small investor, which enable it to finance great schemes 
for the development of the country by the raising of internal loans. 
Dr. Einzig does by implication recognise, in his chapter on monetary 
policy, the wisdom of Signor Mussolini’s decision in which he declares 
that : 
it seems probable that the liva stands a better chance of being maintained at its 
present rate than the currency of almost any other country. . . . Even now that 
the United States has allowed her currencies to depreciate in terms of gold, there 
is no absolute necessity for Italy to follow her. Possibly the gold standard 
would survive in Italy even if France were to abandon it. If it comes to the 
worst, the Corporate system would enable her to bring about a substantial re- 
duction in wages, etc., over-night by decree, which would obviate the necessity 
for devaluing the Jira. 
Dr. Einzig was surprised and impressed by the feeling of security and 
the evidences of prosperity that he found in Italy, and he is anxious 
that our self-appointed instructors in political and economic questions 
should also go and see for themselves. . MURIEL CuRREY. 


39*. Diario, 1922. By Italo Balbo. 1932. (Milano: Mondadori. 
8vo. 214pp. 12 lire.) 

Tuis is a book both for the historian and for the lover of a tale of 
adventure. It reads more like a story of the fourteen than of the nine- 
teen hundreds; battles, sieges, forced marches, secret councils of war 
in out-of-the-way farmhouses, and code messages were all part of 
General Balbo’s life during that year while Fascism was preparing, 
almost unconsciously, for the March on Rome. The largest part of the 
armed forces of Fascism was under the command of General Balbo in 
what he calls the great quadrilateral, Ferrara, Mantova, Bologna and 
Modena, and with them he fought pitched battles in Ravenna, Parma 
and Bologna against the Communists and their allies, while the Govern- 
ment and the local authorities looked on with mingled fear and in- 
difference. The diary was written hurriedly from day to day and bears 
all the traces of the mingled anxiety and triumph of those adventurous 
times. It leads up of course to the preparations for the March on Rome, 
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and shows the author’s extraordinary powers of organisation when, 
as one of the “ Four,” he was responsible not only for the secret mobil- 
isation, but also for seeing that every Fascist returned peacefully to 
his home after marching past the King and the new Prime Minister— 
Signor Mussolini. It is a pity that, with some explanatory notes, the 
book cannot be published in English, for it is a remarkable record 
of a remarkable page of modern history. MuRIEL CURREY. 


40. IL SEGRETO DELLA NOSTRA PREPARAZIONE NELL’EVENTUALITA 
pI uN ConFiitro. By Ten. Col. Gilberto Bernasconi. 1932. 
(Milan : ‘La Prora.” 8vo. 106 pp. 5 Hire.) 

Colonel Bernasconi’s short book is addressed to the junior officers both 
on the active list and in the reserve of the Italian Army. He begins with 
the statement that Italy both desires and needs a reduction of armaments, 
but he believes that it is the duty of every young officer to keep himself 
not only physically but morally fit for the defence of his country, if the 
need arises, and it is with this moral discipline that he is particularly 
concerned. For the foreign student of military affairs the most interesting 
and important chapter is that in which he analyses the causes of the disaster 
of Adua. He believes that any future war will be ‘“‘ a war of movement and 
not of trenches,” and he sketches out the training which he believes the 
junior officers should receive. M. CurREY. 


41*, GRIECHENLAND UND DIE GROSSEN MACHTE, 1913-1923. By 
E. Schramm von Thadden. 1933. (G6ttingen : Vandenhoek und 
Ruprecht. 8vo. Rm. 6.) 


THE history of Greece during the War and its aftermath is a com- 
plicated but engrossing study which has already yielded a rich crop 
of books and pamphlets of very divergent views and of varying merit. 
Their authors’ views are naturally coloured by their political sym- 
pathies or personal feelings and they are as often as not devoted to a 
passionate defence of King Constantine or of Mr. Venizélos. The 
authoress here gives the first account in German of Greek history 
during this decade, and it appears as one of the Abhandlungen of the 
Seminar fur V olkerrecht und Diplomatie of the University of Géttingen. 
It is rightly described as a sketch not intended to express any final 
judgment but merely to help in dispelling some of the obscurity which, 
she says, confuses the issues. She adds that it makes no claim to be 
Constantinian or Venizélist, pro-Greek or anti-Greek. Her book does 
not achieve complete impartiality, but is interesting as written from a 
German philhellenic point of view. She is insufficiently critical of some 
of the works consulted, such as those of Mr. Cosmetatos and Sir Basil 
Thomson, and she does not seem to have used either of Mr. Compton 
Mackenzie’s volumes. The errors of the Entente Powers stand out 
clearly in her narrative, which has a Constantinian tendency, and 
certain events, such as the appointment of General Sarrail to the 
Salonica Army, or the death of King Alexander, are seen to have had a 
decisive influence on the course of history. The Powers seem never 
to have been really united in policy, though nominally united in purpose 
down to the Armistice. Thereafter their obvious lack of union was 
destructive to Greece, but conducive to the revival of Turkey, and the 
Machiavellian attitude of one Power could have been noticed. She 
shows, though apparently not intentionally, that during the War and 
after, the Crown was the leading constitutional factor in Greek policy, 
except during the Venizélos administration of 1917-1920. Small 
wonder then that the dvevOvvog mapéywv was ultimately held respon- 
sible for the misfortunes of Greece. In the critical years Ig2r 
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and 1922 too little attention is paid to the internal affairs of Greece, 
for then, especially in 1922 on the resignation of the Gunaris govern- 
ment, a more scrupulous regard for constitutional precedents might 
have prevented disaster. ALAN WACE. 


42*, THE HUNGARIAN QUESTION IN THE BRITISH PARLIAMENT: 
with an introduction by Roland E. L. Vaughan Williams, K.C. 
1933. (London: Grant Richards. 8vo. 459pp. 8s.) 


As Mr. Vaughan Williams points out in his introduction, the case 
both for and against Hungary and Hungarian claims is set out in this 
book. It contains all the speeches made in both Houses of Parliament 
on treaty revision, reparations and the wrongs of the Hungarian 
optants, and as in each instance the whole debate is given, the reader 
can draw his own conclusions. It should be remembered, however, 
that a debate in one of the Houses of Parliament is not necessarily 
the best means of arriving at a complete and accurate judgment on 
very intricate and highly controversial questions. There is a series 
of short appendices setting forth the Hungarian views on the Treaty 
of Trianon, War Guilt, etc. ; the appendix which deals with the treat- 
ment of racial minorities in Hungary before the War cannot be de- 
scribed as accurate and unbiased. 

The book is well edited, and students will find the chapter headings 
giving the chief subjects dealt with in each debate extremely useful. 

MuRIEL CURREY. 


43*. POLAND AND PEACE. By Ignace Jan Paderewski. [Here and 
Now Pamphlets, No.11.] 1933. (London: Wishart. 8vo. 30pp. 
Is.) 


An address delivered by M. Paderewski in New York City on May 18th, 
1932. Temperate in tone, the pamphlet can be recommended to all those 
desiring a summary of the Polish views regarding the Polish Corridor. 

E. C. W. 


44*. DIE URERSEEISCHE WANDERUNG UBER Danzic. By Dr. 
rer.pol.Kurt Neumann. [Volkswirischaftliche Studien, Heft 42.] 
1933. (Berlin: Ebering. 8vo. 187pp. Rm. 7.20.) 

Gives numerous figures and arguments to support the contention that 
Gdingen should share fairly with the port of Danzig the overseas transport 
of Polish and other European emigrants. E. C. W. 


45*. DER ABFALL PosENS I918-I9 IM POLNISCHEN SCHRIFTTUM. 
By Dr. A. Loessner. [Ostland-Schriften, No. 6.]. 1933. (Danzig: 
Kommissionsverlag der Danziger Verlags-Gesellschaft. 8vo. 
45 Pp.) 

A review of eight Polish works concerning the province of Posen: 
the list is given on page 3. The author is not sparing in his criticisms, 
which reflect the German point of view. E. C. 


U.S.S.R. 


46*. THE GREAT OFFENSIVE. By Maurice Hindus. 1933. (London: 
Gollancz. 8vo. 286 pp. 5s.) 

47. THis Russian Business. By E. T. Brown. 1933. (London: 
Allen and Unwin. 8vo. 258 pp. 10s.) 

48. OuT OF THE DEEP: LETTERS FROM SOVIET TIMBER CAMPS, 1933. 
(London ; Geoffrey Bles, 8vo. 96 pp. 2s. 6d.) 
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49. MopERN Russia: THE LAND OF PLANNING. By Louis Segal. 
1933. (London: Industrial Credits and Services Ltd. 8vo. 
vii + 169 pp. 5s.) 

Mr. Hinpus made another journey to the Soviet Union last year, 
and has written The Great Offensive by way of bringing up to date the 
impressions recorded in his three previous books. This volume, 
written at the moment when the first Five-Year Plan was ending and 
the second about to begin, naturally revolves round the achievements 
of the Plan. Mr. Hindus does not attempt to define, but adequately 
indicates, its baffling blend of failure and success. 

There is a shortage of every conceivable commodity in the country, from food 
(now and then, in some places outside the industrial centres, even of bread) to 
footwear, from safety-pins to good ink—a shortage of everything in fact except 
possibly cosmetics. 

Yet the Plan is slowly changing beyond recognition the old Russian 
characteristics of inertia and lassitude. 

It is bringing to the Russian a new discipline and a new appreciation of 
regularity and promptitude. He is still lax and has a long distance to travel to 
become the equal of the American or the Canadian, but the machine is driving 
him on and on, sometimes with a relentless fury that pains and dismays. 

Mr. Hindus does not require commendation in these columns either 
for the breadth of his knowledge or for the brilliance of his writing. 


It is difficult at this time of day to be sure of doing justice to 
books written by travellers who have made one of the usual Intourist 
excursions to Russia and want to tell the world about it. Had 
Mr. Brown been the first of these travellers to rush into print, This 
Russian Business might have passed, if not exactly for a masterpiece, 
at any rate for a competent and useful piece of work. As it is, we do 
not feel that, with all his merits, he has much to add to the army of 
witnesses who have preceded him. The book-trade are presumably 
the best judges of what the public wants; but from any other point 
of view there no longer seems to be much room for books about the 
Soviet Union by those who have not either a special point of view or, 
like Mr. Hindus, special knowledge. 


The little volume entitled Out of the Deep contains some fifty 
letters, none of them long, from kulaks who have been sent to work 
out their offence in timber camps in northern Russia. As it ends 
with an appeal for funds for the sending of food parcels to these 
unfortunates, the sponsors have presumably satisfied themselves that 
such parcels are allowed to reach their destination. The letters 
themselves excite pity, but do not add much to our previous know- 
ledge of the hardships of this dispossessed class. 


Modern Russia, an account of the Five-Year Plan, rather falls 
between two stools. It is not systematic enough to satisfy the 
student, and too much like a catalogue to attract the general reader. 

JouN HEATH. 


50*. Russta—U.S.S.R.: A ComMPLETE HANnpBooKk. Edited by P. 
Malevsky-Malevitch. 1933. (New York: William Farquhar 
Payson. 8vo. xv+712pp. Maps. $10.00.) 


THIs is an encyclopedic work of composite authorship covering 
the history, culture, political structure, trade and industry, etc., of 
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Russia past and present. The plan of the book is simple and satis- 
factory. The first long section by the editor himself treats of Russian 
history from the Varangians down to 1920. The remaining sections 
are primarily concerned with Soviet Russia, and deal with the pre-War 
and War periods only by way of introductory matter. The con- 
tributors are mainly Russian émigrés (though two Englishmen appear 
among them); and the remark in the editorial preface that “ the 
authors have endeavoured to throw a true light on the value of 
Communism as cure for the ills of humanity ” led us to fear that we 
were faced with an elaborate piece of propaganda. This fear, however, 
was not justified. The point of view is throughout that of an orthodox 
pre-War Russian with mildly liberal sympathies; but the facts are 
presented objectively and, except very rarely, no desire is shown to 
obtrude opinions. The treatment of individual subjects is necessarily 
scrappy; but as a compendium of information about Russia it would 
be difficult to find anything more comprehensive. Two surprising 
deficiencies must, however, be noted, both serious ones in a work of 
reference : there is no bibliography, and there is no index. 
JoHN HEATH. 


51*. HAMMER AND SICKLE. By Mark Patrick, M.P. With Foreword 
by the Rt. Honble Sir Austen Chamberlain. 1933. (London: 
Elkin Mathews and Marrot. 8vo. vii-+ 243 pp. 7s. 6d.) 


Tuls is a book for the ordinary reader about Soviet Russia, and it 
has the good quality of being readable. Mr. Patrick is immune 
against the potent psychology of the country and its people. He 
sees neither phantasmagoria nor mirage. He observes with the keen 
and humorous eye of the common-sense Englishman. He finds the 
country rather dreary, the people rather brutish, the government 
both tyrannous and absurd. He is not one of those who cannot see 
the wood for the trees; and there are many such who write about 
Russia. On the contrary, he skims. over the Dark Forest as it were 
in an aeroplane, and there are very few of the salient features in the 
landscape which he fails to note. He eschews detail. 

One of the objects in this book [he says] is to exclude columns of statistics. . . . 
The impression conveyed by these figures is not the impression gained by the 
average foreigner who stays in Russia long enough to look a little below the 
surface. 

The greater part of the book is devoted to an account of the 
Bolshevik experiments, their policies and methods, their successes and 
failures. According to Mr. Patrick, the failures are rather more 
striking than the successes. But he thinks that the present form of 
government, in name at least, has come to stay. 

The point is not whether the present ruling clique and their successors can 

maintain a nominal continuity of power, but whether or not an experiment in 
Communism will be genuinely carried on. The two things are quite distinct. 
If the unrealities and contradictions of present-day Russia prove anything, it is 
that there would be nothing impossible in a Soviet Government, and even a 
Communist Party, ruling a Russia in which there was nothing Communist. 
The piece-rate wage system and the inequality both of wages and of 
prices which have prevailed since 1931 are, it is here argued, the 
negation of the original spirit of Communism (?.¢. ‘‘ From each accord- 
ing to his power, to each according to his need’”’); but this is the 
direction in which the Russian experiment is now proceeding. 

Mr. Patrick considers that the real Russian danger is to be appre- 
hended in that spirit of truculence towards foreign nations which 
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Bolshevik education and propaganda inculcate. He concludes with 
a chapter on Private Lives dealing with such matters as religion and 
marriage, and with a final chapter on Anglo-Russian Relations. He 
considers that the maintenance of our Embassy at Moscow on its 
present scale is waste of money, and that trade should be carried on 
between the two countries on a barter system, regulated by quotas. 
He has no hesitation of judgment whatsoever with regard to the 
Metro-Vickers trial; it was a typical frame-up by the G.P.U. 
Pi Jj. 


52. THE WHITE ARMIES OF RussIA: A CHRONICLE OF COUNTER- 
REVOLUTION AND ALLIED INTERVENTION. By George Stewart. 
1933. (New York and London: Macmillan. 8vo. xiv + 469 pp. 
2Is.) 


THERE is quite an extensive literature, mostly in the form of 
memoirs, relating to the civil war of I91g-1920 in Russia. But 
nobody before Mr. Stewart seems to have brought together Kolchak, 
the Czechoslovaks, the Archangel adventure, Yudenich, Denikin and 
Wrangel between the covers of the same volume. Mr. Stewart has 
nothing new to offer by way either of information or of criticism, and 
his volume is merely a compilation of existing sources (some of them, 
however, particularly the Czech material, not easily accessible); but 
as such it is well done and was worth doing. 

Unfortunately the quality of these sources, taken as a whole, falls 
well below their quantity. Memoirs are the least reliable form of 
history. The ‘ White” Russians who participated in the series of 
ventures which made up the civil war are chiefly concerned to put 
the blame for the failure on shoulders other than their own. The 
Allied officers who have rushed into print on their experiences in the 
intervention period are generally more concerned to defend the par- 
ticular policy which they sponsored than to give an unvarnished 
narrative. The ‘“ Red” sources, far less numerous, are no better; 
and those published since 1926 have the additional bias of “ anti- 
Trotskyism.” Mr. Stewart’s book has the defects of its sources; but 
he has been skilful enough to give his narrative a sufficient degree of 
cohesion to carry the reader through. There are several maps, good 
in general outline, though they sometimes fail to mark the smaller 
places named in the text—precisely the places one wants to look up. 

Joun HEATH. 


NEAR EAST 


53*. THE IRAQ LEVIES, 1915-1932. By Brigadier J. Gilbert Browne, 
C.M.G., C.B.E., D.S.O. 1932. (London: The Royal United 
Service Institution. 8vo. 88 pp. 6s.) 


THE quickened conditions of life in general and the rapid develop- 
ment of the young nations which came into being after armageddon 
allow “the fickle jade ” little breathing time to linger over the early 
dramas of the War, however thrilling they may have seemed at the 
time. Frequent changes in the cast, and the shifting of the scenery, 
to suit the needs of the moment or the temper of the audience, were 
only to be expected, and it is but natural that in the process the 
features of the original setting and the identity of the principal actors 
should soon be lost to sight. Brigadier Gilbert Browne and the 
distinguished Institution which has sponsored his modest volume have 
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therefore rendered a valuable and welcome service, especially to the 
shades of the early personnel, by endowing the career of the Iraq 
Levies with a record of its own, brief though it be. 

The Levies may be said to have been passing through a process of 
evolution throughout their career, but the record, in retrospect, falls 
naturally into three main periods: firstly, the period of the Meso- 
potamian Campaign, from the beginning of 1915 to the Armistice; 
secondly, the early post-War period, from 1919 to the time of the 
assembly by Mr. Winston Churchill in the spring of 1921 of a Con- 
ference at Cairo for the discussion of Middle Eastern affairs. At this 
“round table” it was decided, inter alia, that the Iraq Levies should 
now come under the command of the G.O.C.-in-Chief, and be employed 
to relieve British or British Indian troops of garrison duties whenever 
possible, and generally to fill the gap until an Iraq National Army 
could be formed and trained to take over such duties. Incidentally, 
it was decided at the same time that Assyrians should now be enlisted 
to replace the existing Arab element, which would henceforth be 
needed for the National Army. 

The third period may. be reckoned as from 1922—when our military 
responsibility for the control and defence of Iraq during our Mandate 
passed from the Army to the hands of the Royal Air Force—to the 
end of 1932, when the “ Levies” as then constituted, became, after 
gradual reduction in numbers, the ‘‘ Air Defence Force ” provided for 
in our latest Treaty with Iraq. 

It is the last of these three “ periods ”’ which covers the association 
of Brigadier Gilbert Browne with the fortunes and the command of 
the Levies, and it is natural that the history of their achievements 
during that period should have been dealt with more fully and 
graphically than was possible in the case of the earlier periods, of 
which the author could only treat at second-hand. 

The record commences with the plain statement of the fact that 
the handful of mounted Arabs which Major J. I. Eadie was deputed 
to raise in 1915 was the original nucleus of the considerable force, 
which, after divers changes of title, became in course of time the 
“Traq Levies.” But other small bodies of friendly Arabs were being 
enrolled during the same period in different parts of the territory in 
our occupation, and it was also these small units in general which 
developed into ‘‘ Levies ” later in the campaign. 

It may be of assistance to the uninitiated reader if I explain briefly 
the unusual circumstances which made it possible for us to employ in 
this way natives of the country in which we were waging war. When 
we launched the campaign in Mesopotamia in November I914 we 
intimated by proclamation to the natives of the soil, in the hope of 
keeping them at any rate neutral, that the Turks having wantonly 
joined the Central Powers of Europe in their war against us we had 
no alternative but to oppose them wherever we were in contact, but 
that we had no cause of enmity against the people of the country, 
and as long as they kept aloof from the conflict and did not go about 
armed we were prepared to treat them as a friendly population and 
allow them to pursue their ordinary vocations unmolested. As a 
natural corollary to these benevolent announcements, it was incum- 
bent on us to organise, in the territory in our occupation, such a 
measure of civil administration in all departments as would really 
enable them in practice to carry on those vocations. The main- 
tenance of civil law and order was obviously the most pressing of our 
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obligations in that direction. As far as the large towns were con- 
cerned the problem was not a very difficult one, for we were able to 
obtain the loan of experienced Police officers from the Government of 
India who quickly organised bodies of regular town-police from among 
the inhabitants; while in the smaller townships, for which the services 
of British officers could not be spared, we found it sufficient, subject 
to frequent visits, to arrange with the Headmen for the provision of 
local patrols. But the maintenance of security in the countryside 
was not so easy. Sir Arnold Wilson, in the second of his Mesopota- 
mian volumes, presents the subject clearly, and he will, I know, 
forgive me if I quote him freely. Referring to the question of the 
districts, he writes : 

Robberies were frequent and no individual Shaikh could accept responsibility 
for more than a few miles. It was therefore decided to organise an irregular 
force of district police under the name shabana (a local word of Persian origin 
meaning ‘“‘ night watchmen ”’) to take the place of the old Turkish gendarmerie in 
the districts. They were to be liable for service only within their own districts, 
recruited as far as possible through the good offices of the Shaikhs of their re- 
spective tribes and controlled by the Political Officers in charge of the district. 
... As time went on shabana were raised in eyery district and they ulti- 
mately reached a total of several thousand; ... they relieved the military 
forces of patrol and guard duties on roads and rivers and in some places of guards 
on store dumps. They were later used for the arrest of evil-doers and the pre- 
vention of tribal disturbances and on occasion for the collection of revenue. 
They exercised, even in 1915, an influence far beyond the direct authority of the 
Expeditionary Force, and beyond that ever exercised by the Turkish gendarmerie 
whom they replaced. 


This was the material—together with such odd units as Major Eadie’s 
“‘ Muntafiq Horse ’—which, after passing through various changes of 
name and organisation, became absorbed, after the establishment of a 
constitutional government under the Mandate, in Levies, Iraq Army 
and Civil Police. On the whole the record of the “ Levies,”’ as we 
call them now, or the “ shabana’”’ as they were in earlier days, is a 
fine one, and the list of awards earned by British, Indian, and Iraqi 
personnel while serving, is one of which the Corps may well be proud. 

In those early days to which I have alluded it was apparent that 
their “ loyalty ’—or perhaps I had better say, their ability to remain 
staunch in emergency—depended in very large measure on the length 
of time they had spent under the training of British officers and the 
consequent extent to which the latter had been able to gain their 
confidence. No doubt the acid test of their loyalty—I am still re- 
ferring to the period before Brigadier Browne became associated with 
the Force—came when the widespread disturbances of 1920 broke out. 
Of that critical period I can only speak at second-hand, and again I 
cannot do better than quote Sir Arnold Wilson, who was on the spot 
at the time. 

When disturbances broke out [he writes] in no case in the Basra or Baghdad 
wilayats, with the doubtful exception of Shahraban, did the Arab Levies desert 
where they were commanded by a British officer. In the Mosul wilayat, where we 
had not been so long established, the position was different. Both at ‘Amadiya 
and Tel ‘Afar the Levies behaved treacherously, but at Rowandiz, Koi, Arbil, and 
Sulaimani they behaved well. 


I cannot reasonably quote Sir Arnold further; readers whose 
interest in the subject is revived by a perusal of Brigadier Browne’s 
pages should read, or re-read, the chapter on the Arab Levies in 
Mesopotamia 1917-1919. 

Their history since his association with them the author has, as I 
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have remarked above, treated with less brevity, though still with too 
much modesty, but he tells us enough to enable the reader to form a 
just appreciation of the record. Their Commandant has evidently 
been in strong sympathy with his command, and in thanking him 
again for being at the pains to compile a valuable record of their 
history we may well sympathise with him that he should now have 
had to record that ‘“‘ the work of the Levies is done.” At the same 
time, however, we may assure him that he need not doubt that “ it 
has been done well.”’ P. Z. Cox. 


AFRICA 


54*. ANGOLA: THE LAND OF THE BLACKSMITH PRINCE. By John 
T. Tucker. 1933. (London: World Dominion Press. 8vo. 
180 pp. 5s.; paper cover, 3s. 6d.) 


THE rapid development of Angola in recent years deserves more 
attention than it has received. It is of particular interest, for the 
Portuguese have always been convinced supporters of assimilation, 
and their attitude towards the natives remains to-day in essence the 
same as it was in the sixteenth century. They still insist on Portu- 
guese being the language of instruction—much to the embarrassment 
of Protestant missionaries who believe in developing the vernaculars. 
They still welcome miscegenation. To them any form of segregation 
is entirely unnecessary. They look only to the assimilation of the 
natives to Portuguese standards, and discourage any separate in- 
digenous development. Educated natives are placed on the voters’ 
list jointly with white settlers as a matter of course, and they travel 
first-class without hindrance if they are dressed in European fashion. 
There are consequently no native land reserves in Angola, and the 
recruiting and transporting of native labourers are not regarded 
with as much suspicion as nowadays in many other African depen- 
dencies. This book discusses the existing conditions from the mis- 
sionary point of view. We wish it had dealt with them more fully. 
Nevertheless it is an enlightening document, very fair and judicious, 
and pointing to certain disadvantages in the present system. It is 
clear from it that Angola is likely to play a far more prominent part 
in the future than it has in the past; and yet there is no part of 
Africa on which it is more difficult to procure information. 

H. A. WyNDHAM. 


55*. COOPERATION FOR AFRICA. By C. F. Strickland. With an 
Introduction by Lord Lugard. 1933. (London: Humphrey 
Milford. 8vo. xiii-+ 158 pp. 5s.) 


CooPERATION is a subject about which enough has been written, 
but Mr. Strickland’s book approaches it from an unusual angle: 
without much theorising or descriptive preliminaries he offers advice 
to administrative officials on the foundation and management of co- 
operative societies. It is impossible to envisage clearly the type of 
society likely to be most suitable to African conditions, but none the 
less the suggestions are detailed and definite, based on wide experience 
and unique knowledge of cooperative organisation in India; they 
cannot fail to be valuable to those for whom they are intended. 
DOREEN WARRINER. 
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INDIA 


56. RENASCENT InpDIA. By Dr. H. C. E. Zacharias. 1933. 
(London: Allen and Unwin. 8vo. 304 pp. Ios. 6d.) 


THE author has attempted, in his own words, to 


survey India’s social as well as political evolution in interplay with events in 
England during the century which stretches from Ram Mohan Roy’s death and 
wre 7% passing of the Reform Bill in England to the Satyagraha of Mahatma 
ancnhl, 

Believing, as he does, that Indian political aspirations can only be 
understood as manifestations of ‘‘ that nation’s great new spiritual 
urge towards Truth and Justice—aye and Love,” he begins by tracing 
the birth and development of social reform in India, in a series of 
sketches which occupy the first 80 pages of his book. These are inter- 
esting and well written, especially the two dealing with the Women’s 
Movement and Mr. Gandhi’s personality, but, having regard to the 
stated object of the work, it 1s a pity that they are concerned only 
with reformers of the Hindu race. The reader, even though mindful 
of this limitation, will be inclined to regard as fanciful the author’s 
claim that, in the last instance, all the reformers “ really can be said 
to go back in their spiritual parentage to one man—Ram Mohan Roy 
—and to the Brahmo Samaj he founded.’””’ Mohammedans and other 
races in India would not admit that their reformers and leaders owed 
much to the Brahmo Samaj founder. 

In succeeding chapters, the author endeavours to trace in British 
statesmanship a continuous conflict between what he describes as the 
“‘ dominative ” and the “ political” ideals; and he ranges the Rulers 
of India, and public men concerned with her governance, in two 
classes correspondingly opposed. On the one side, Disraeli, Lord 
Salisbury, Lord Curzon, Lord Morley and many others, down to Sir 
Samuel Hoare and Lord Willingdon, and on the other, Gladstone, 
Lord Ripon, Lord Hardinge, Edwin Montagu, Lord Irwin and Mr. 
Benn. Needless to say, the author’s sympathies are definitely 
“political ’’ but, although recognising that the Mutiny was largely 
due to Dalhousie’s annexations, which reeked of ‘‘ dominativeness,”’ 
he yet regrets that, after the Mutiny, England did not continue boldly 
“with the process of sweeping aside moth-eaten pretensions and 
vicious abuse of power.”” He does not take into account British treaty 
obligations respecting the Indian States; nor does the lesson taught 
by the Mutiny, of the unwisdom of the “non-interference policy,” 
mean anything to him. Somewhat inconsistently, he refers, later on, 
with disapproval to the recent deposition by Government of the 
Maharaja of Nabha, hinting that he suffered because of his anti- 
British sentiments, and not because he was “ conspicuously worse 
than the others.” 

From the author’s point of view, the acid test of Government’s 
policy at any given moment is whether or no it conduces to the early 
elimination of alien bureaucratic rule and the attainment of Swaraj, 
that is to say the rule of India by Indians under a purely democratic 
constitution, without voting advantage for any communal party. 
The author evidently considers that, if England really wanted to do 
the right thing, she would at once, and without amending the Govern- 
ment of India Act of 1919, hand over the reins of power to a respon- 
sible Hindu Government by appointing Mr. Gandhi to be President 
of India (though nominally Viceroy and Governor-General), with Mr. 
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J. Nehru as his Prime Minister (nominally Home Member of Council). 
His view is that Mohammedan India ‘has become quite the most 
reactionary and unprogressive part of India,” that an alien Govern- 
ment must necessarily slide into a wrong and untenable position, 
whatever its motives may be, and that the Indian Princes and the 
Moslem reactionaries, as partisans of domineering, are preparing, with 
the connivance of the British, to step into the seat of rule and rivet 
British domination upon the Dependency of India. He regards those 
who do not blindly follow the Congress leaders in the quest for a 
democratic constitution as ‘‘ a crowd of cynic self-seekers, who, whether 
Princes or Communalists, clamoured (i.e. at the Round Table Con- 
ferences) each for his own order or community, his own vested interests, 
his own ascendancy over others, his own selfish and immediate gains.” 
It is not clear why the Congress party should alone be excepted from 
this category. 

Such views, which are fervently held by many, are the outward 
and visible sign of an intensely nationalistic emotion against which 
argument is useless; but the nationalism is Hindu and not Indian. 
The other parties concerned may equally be moved by emotions of a simi- 
larly narrow kind, but the parable of the mote and the beam applies. 

At the end of his book, Dr. Zacharias hopes that the world may soon 
realise “‘ that national selfishness is no surer foundation for relations 
between States than individual selfishness has proved for establishing 
order in the economic sphere.” This seems to be the secret of the 
whole matter. Constitutional government, on a purely representative 
basis, can never succeed in India so long as the parties and races 
concerned pursue the cult of uncompromising and self-assertive 
nationalism. The trouble is that, so far as British India is concerned, 
it is these parties and races, and not the Provinces, that are the units 
to be assimilated in a Federation; and until they are welded together 
by a compelling desire for unity, over-riding all other passions, India 
—a nation—cannot be brought to birth. 

The book is well worth reading, being the fruit of genuine enthus- 
iasm and much study, but it is disfigured by various innuendoes 
against British rule in India which are out of place in a serious work 
by an author of Dr. Zacharias’s position and attainments. See, for 
instance, p. 47, the suggestion that Poona Brahmans are “ obnoxious 
to the bureaucracy ”’; p. 62, that the British Government has deliber- 
ately uprooted the ancient system of village self-government; p. 164, 
“for the third and last time, India trusted England”; p. 285, that 
the Police “laid themselves out to break systematically, and often 
fiendishly, the spirit of the people’; p. 287, that the authorities were 
“not altogether sorry ” when bloodthirsty Hindu-Moslem riots broke 
out in Bombay; p. 291, that the réle of “ keeping the ring,’”’ whilst 
Indians fight each other, is congenial to Government; etc. Equally 
opprobrious is the author’s suggestion, on page 15, that the “ great 
new spiritual urge’ of the Hindus towards Truth and Justice and 
Love may seem singular “to the largely neo-pagan mentality of 
modern Europe.” RoBErRT HOLLAND. 


57*. INDIA ANALYSED. Vol. I. International. 1933. (London: 
Gollancz. 8vo. 192 pp.) 
TuIs book contains five studies of various aspects of India’s con- 
stitutional development from the point of view of. her status as a 
member of the British Commonwealth of Nations and also from the 
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wider standpoint of her membership of a world society. The anomaly 
of India’s position in the League of Nations is shown to be more 
apparent than real, for her right of fiscal autonomy was definitely 
recognised in 1921, and in spite of her dependence on Great Britain 
in her foreign relations it is broadly speaking true that Indian policy 
is determined on independent lines in all those departments of the 
work of the League in which India has the greatest practical interest : 
for those departments are scarcely if at all influenced by political or 
constitutional relations. Dr. Sundaram’s chapter on the work of 
India in the International Labour Organisation shows how useful has 
been her cooperation in international labour legislation and how 
great are the benefits which her membership of the League has brought 
to her in the development of trade unions and in the amelioration of 
labour conditions. 

The most original and interesting contributions are those of Pro- 
fessor Zimmern and Mr. Jenks in the first and last chapters. The 
former thinks of India as the pivot of world politics in the coming 
generation, for the prospects of world peace and general human pro- 
gress depend largely on the successful solution of the admission of 
India into the British political system on terms of equal partnership 
with the other Dominions. Mr. Jenks’s paper emphasises the import- 
ance of so framing the future Federal constitution as to avoid the 
mistake—too common in the past—of leaving the federal authority 
powerless even for national and much more for international co- 
ordination of legislation. 

The whole paper deserves careful study and is full of interesting 
suggestions based upon the most modern examples of constitutions 
deliberately designed so as to incorporate the spirit and the letter 
of such international codes as the Covenant and the Pact of Paris. 

F. G. PRATT. 


58*. INDIAN VIEWS ON THE WHITE PaPER. By the Right Hon. V. S. 
Srinivasa Sastri, C.H., and others. 1933. (London: India 
League. 8vo. 16 pp. 34d.) 

“A Waite Paper and a black outlook ” is an Indian Press slogan 
which would serve as a fair summary of the views expressed in this 
pamphlet. Charges of “‘ breach of faith ” and “ broken pledges ”’ are 
made not only by Mr. V. K. Krishna Memon, but also by India’s 
veteran statesman, the Right Hon. V. S. S. Sastri. The latter is 
willing to admit that in the provinces provincial autonomy will be 
more real, but he complains bitterly of the safeguards that they will eat 
up a great deal of the power transferred to the legislatures and ministries. 

There is also a memorandum signed by a number of Liberal leaders 
which sets forth the minimum conditions which any constitution must 
fulfil before it can be acceptable in India. Last and not least of these is 
safeguards to be only for a fixed transitional period and to be demonstrably in 
the interests of India. 

F. G. PRATT. 


59*. THE KEY TO FREEDOM AND SECURITY IN INDIA. By an Indian 
Student of Political Science. 1933. (Oxford University Press. 
Crown 8vo. xiii + 297 pp. 6s.) 

Tuis little book is quite sui generis, and deserves the encomium in 

Professor Arnold Toynbee’s preface. Its misfortune is that it comes 

twelve years too late. Had it been published at the first stage of 
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India’s reformed constitution, it might have served as a text-book for 
those who fear that we are now imposing on India a governmental 
machine largely out of accord with her traditions and genius, and that 
there are still possible alternatives. After all that has been planted 
and watered in recent years, it would be difficult now to uproot every- 
thing and start a new garden. 

The anonymous author writes with admirable detachment on the 
relations between Britain and India; and his professed aim is to improve 
those relations into a genuine and fruitful co-partnership. But he 
would first give India an entirely different constitution from what the 
White Paper provides. Instead of building down from the top, he 
would build up from the base. There would be smaller administrative 
units, with a franchise rated not only on property and education, but 
also on public service of all kinds, from village sanitation upwards. In 
the legislatures there would be no reservation of seats for minorities or 
special classes; but there would be two electoral rolls, one for the 
majority community of the province, the other for a synthetic minority, 
arranged so that the two would roughly balance. Death duties would 
be introduced, agricultural incomes taxed, and military expenditure 
would be cut down upon the replacement of the internal security forces 
by civil guards—“ picturesque old-fashioned infantry and cavalry, 
equipped and trained in the simpler style and manner of former 
times.”” British officials would be engaged on short-term contracts, as 
advisers and consultants; but both the civil service and the army 
would be Indianised gradually. 

The scheme is a thoughtful one, and in parts idealistic; its obvious 
ignorance of frontier conditions, for example, vitiates much of the 
military chapter. It is also courageous, as when the author would 
refuse admission into an all-India federation to States which have not 
adopted democratic institutions. There is no index, but an adequate 
summary of the proposals is given in an appendix. MESTON. 


60*. MEERUT Conspiracy Case. By a Barrister-at-law. 1933. 
(London: Meerut Prisoners’ Release Committee. 8vo. 16 pp. Id.) 


A recent trial for revolutionary conspiracy in India is described in this 
pamphlet as a crusade by the Indian Government against Trade Unionism. 
There is not a line as to the real issues in the case, or as to why it was so 
protracted. Even M. Romain Rolland’s hysterical preface cannot lend 
it any semblance of value. 


FAR EAST AND PACIFIC. 


61*. ORES AND INDUSTRY IN THE Far East. By H. Foster Bain. 
and and rev. ed. 1933. (New York: Council on Foreign 
Relations. 8vo. xvi-+ 288 pp. $3. To members of the Institute 
$2.50.) 

THE Western economic system differs from the Oriental in its 
elaborate employment of mineral as well as of vegetable material. 
The adoption in the Far East of the Western economy in its complete 
form is thus conditioned by the possession of adequate mineral re- 
sources. The extent of these mineral resources it is the aim of this 
book to discover. Every mineral, metallic and non-metallic, is re- 
viewed, but there is space here for only the more important of the 
author’s conclusions. 

Of coal, China possesses incomparably greater resources than any 
other Far Eastern country. Estimates of China’s coal reserve vary even 
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more widely than estimates of her population—from the 996,613 
million tons submitted by N. F. Drake to the International Geological 
Congress of 1913 to the 217,626 million tons of the latest estimate of 
the Chinese Geological Survey. Most students of the problem will 
agree with the author when he accepts Drake’s estimate as of the right 
order of magnitude for the ultimate reserve. This makes China’s 
reserve comparable to that of Europe. In contrast, Japan has a 
reserve of only 8,051 million tons, the Philippine Islands of 62 million 
tons, and though Indo-China and the East Indies have probably 
amounts greater than these, their resources have not yet been sur- 
veyed, and cannot therefore be stated with any confidence. China 
thus controls the coal situation in the Far East. She has a coal pro- 
duction greater than India and, though it is less than that of Japan, 
Chinese coals are being imported increasingly into that country. 

Though the coal resources of the Far East are adequate for an 
industrial development of some magnitude, it is quite otherwise with 
the resources of metallic ores. Metal working in the Far East is of 
great antiquity, and most surface deposits are known. A great many 
of them have been examined by mining engineers with disappointing 
results. Few ore bodies have been discovered of sufficient size for 
large-scale practice. This is true of iron, copper, lead and zinc. The 
Chinese Geological Survey has published a systematic review (by 
F. R. Tegengren) of Chinese iron reserves which shows how relatively 
meagre they are, being less than 5 per cent. of the world’s total reserves, 
and how inadequate to form the basis of an elaborate iron and steel 
industry of the European or American type. Japan is even worse 
provided, but there are probably considerable lateritic ores in the 
Philippines and the East Indies equal to if not greater than the 
Chinese reserves. 

In some other metal ores the Far East has a greater share of the 
world’s resources, for the Malay States provide 60 per cent. of the 
world’s tin, China 80 per cent. of the world’s antimony and 63 per 
cent. of the world’s tungsten, but these are not the primary bases of 
the metallurgical industries. The conclusion seems inevitable that 
while industries based on vegetable materials, such as the textile, are 
capable of continued elaboration in the Far East, other industries 
based on metals are capable of only a limited development. These 
are some of the most important issues raised. 

The second edition follows the first with but few changes. It is 
brought up to date wherever possible with material published since the 
first edition appeared. It thus includes the revised Chinese Geological 
Survey estimate of China’s coal reserves, which is nearly ten times as 
great as the earlier estimate quoted in the first edition (217,626 million 
tons compared with 23,435 million tons). This earlier and lower 
Survey estimate has passed into general use, and it is important that 
the revised estimate should replace it. A new chapter on Manchuria 
and Jehol brings out the importance of these territories to Japan in 
coal and iron especially. There are several diagrammatic maps of the 
Far East’s share in the world’s mineral production and of particular 
mineral fields. There is, however, a better map of Chinese coalfields 
in Special Report No. 2 of the Chinese Geological Survey. Oves and 
Industry in the Far East is the only complete survey of its kind, and 
there is no doubt that the second edition will follow the first as the 
standard work of reference on the physical facts of the case. 

On the human side the author reviews the situation as it appears 
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to a mining engineer interested in affairs. His reflections on the 
intrusion of the Western economy into the very different economy 
of traditional China show more insight and more tolerance than are 
often encountered among those of like experience. He is quick to 
recognise the difficulty of developing large-scale industry operating 
regularly through the year and requiring the full-time attention of 
its personnel. It may be, though the author does not draw the 
inference, that small-scale rather than large-scale industry is the 
better adapted to Chinese conditions. Several students of Chinese 


problems, notably J. B. Tayler of Yenching, are definitely of this 
opinion. WILFRED SMITH. 


62*. DIPLOMATIC RELATIONS BETWEEN JAPAN AND THE UNITED 
STATES, 1853—1895. By Payson J. Treat. 1932. (Stanford 
University Press, California; London: Humphrey Milford. 
8vo. Two volumes. xii + 593, ix + 600 pp. 56s.) 

63. JAPAN AND AMERICA. By Henry W. Taft. 1932. (New York 
and London: Macmillan. 8vo. viii+ 359 pp. 18s.) 

PROFESSOR TREAT has written a very thorough and detailed treatise 
on the Diplomatic and Political Relations of the United States and 
Japan from 1853 to 1895. Despite the fact that his two volumes are 
based almost exclusively on diplomatic correspondence, he has so 
paraphrased this correspondence that it takes its character and colour 
from the author and makes quite interesting reading. The period 
covered, or more particularly the opening and closing years of that 
period, are the most important in the history of modern Japan—with 
the possible exception of the present—and the part played by the 
United States in that period is an important one. At the time of the 
mission of Commodore Perry, Japan was still the exclusive Oriental 
feudal kingdom that has been so delightfully described by Richard 
Blaker in his book The Needle Watcher. The Tokugawa Shoguns were 
in absolute control and ruled the country from their capital at Yedo, 
while the Emperor resided, under their supervision, at Kyoto, and 
the only contact with the outside world was through Nagasaki, “a 
keyhole through which some light entered.” But all that changes, 
and as one follows Professor Treat through the never-ending flood of 
diplomatic correspondence one sees, in the short space of forty years, 
a new and westernised (in externals at least) Japan emerge until it 
is able, in Korea and China, to meet the Western Powers, including 
Russia, at their own game, and defeat them. 

While the work is, avowedly, a history of the relations of the 
United States and Japan, it does cover a much wider field, and gives 
the American view of the relations of all of the other Powers, par- 
ticularly Great Britain, France and Russia, with Japan and the United 
States during the period in question. There is one serious, if natural, 
fault that runs through the whole book. Either because Professor 
Treat was educated in that period of American development when 
Great Britain was considered the competitor and potential enemy, or 
because he relies almost entirely on American sources, he does through- 
out tend to play off the United States against Britain; to suggest, 
and attempt to prove, that the United States has been on the whole 
altruistic and idealistic in its dealings with Japan, thinking first of 
the general good of humanity, second of Japan’s interests, and last 
of the benefits to be derived by the United States, while Great Britain 
thought only of her own interests and acted accordingly. There is 
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no doubt that Commodore Perry and Townsend Harris were able and 
sagacious men, and contributed much to the relatively peaceful meta- 
morphosis of Japan. Nor is it open to question that the policy of 
the United States differed fundamentally from that of the European 
Powers, particularly in dealing with countries as far away as Japan 
and China. But to suggest that this was due to any moral superiority 
of the American government or people is hardly in keeping with 
scholarship, however satisfying it may be to one’s patriotic emotions. 
No Canadian has any doubts about the idealism and generosity of 
many citizens of the United States, nor have they any illusions about 
their ability to look after their own interests first. 

There is, too, a tendency to excuse the Japanese when they erred 
and to commend them in generous terms for their virtues, but this 
fault is perhaps to be encouraged in one whose residence is in Cali- 
fornia, the State so largely responsible for Oriental exclusion, as it 
should assist in breaking down some of the prejudice against the 
eo and other Orientals that is all too prevalent on the “ Pacific 

oast.”’ 

The last three chapters of Volume II are particularly interesting 
and important at the present time, because of the light that they 
throw on Japan’s methods in dealing with China, Russia and Korea, 
and there are lessons to be learned from these methods in considering 
the future of Manchuria. 

The bibliography is inadequate for any general study of Japan’s 
relations with the West, but covers the narrower field of the diplo- 
matic relations of the United States and Japan. 


Mr. Taft’s book is less important. It is an account of a journey 
the author “‘ took to Japan in 1920 ” and a “ consideration of American 
Oriental policy.” The first part of the book has no permanent value 
save as an interesting record of the experiences of a prominent Ameri- 
can, a brother of a former President, on an unofficial mission in Japan. 
The second part, however, which gives Mr. Taft’s views of Japanese- 
American relations during the last fifteen years, is well worth reading, 
although he is not always accurate, as, for example, on page 302, 
where he gives American business interests in China at seventy million 
dollars gold; and his opinions (pages 304-308) are sometimes based. 
on sentiment rather than knowledge. 

A number of appendices and an index are included. 

NorMAN MACKENZIE. 


64*. LA PosITION JURIDIQUE DU JAPON EN MANDcHOURIE. By Dr. 
G. Mong. 1933. (Paris: Pedone. 8vo. 263 pp. maps. 
50 frs.) 

THOSE who wish to trace the steps by which Japan has built up 
her position in Manchuria will find much to interest them in this 
book. Into the small space of 230 pages Dr. Mong has compressed 
a minute survey of all relevant treaties, admirably arranged and 
written with that perfect clarity in which the French are unsurpass- 
able. His starting-point is the Russo-Chinese treaty (the Li-Lobanoff) 
of 1896, virtually forced upon Li Hung-chang when he went to attend 
the late Tsar’s coronation, and from which sprang the Chinese-Eastern 
Railway, the Russo-Asiatic Bank and in due course the lease to Russia 
of the Liaotung peninsula. As everybody knows, the southern leg of 
the railway—since called the South Manchurian Railway—and the 
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peninsula passed to Japan after the Russo-Japanese War of 1904-5, 
the transfer being recognised by China in the treaty of December 
1905. Upon this point, like an inverted pyramid, the subsequent 
edifice of Japan’s power in Manchuria was raised. 

Dr. Mong has no difficulty in showing that neither a bank nor a 
railway company has juridical rights. Moreover, Chinese sovereignty 
was expressly preserved in the Li-Lobanoff treaty. The subsequent 
amplifications of Russian dominance—the railway zone, a thing new 
to diplomatic phraseology, the administrative powers asserted within 
it, and the extraordinary exclusive claims over Harbin—were, of 
course, only the right that is born of might. Between the Boxer 
Rising and the War with Japan, Russia simply turned Manchuria 
into an armed camp and very nearly a Russian province. 

On the other hand, Dr. Mong goes too far in asserting that Japan’s 
legal rights in Manchuria are limited to the strictly legal interpreta- 
tion of what Russia got by her treaties with China of 1896 and 1808. 
Diplomacy is very chary of pronouncing agreements (of which Japan 
can point to numbers in Manchuria) illegal because one party objects 
to the way in which they have been reached. What would become 
in that case of America’s creation of the Republic of Panama (whose 
independence she recognised within an hour and a half of the news 
reaching Washington), of France’s acquisition from China of Kwan- 
chouwan, or of the creation of all the new European States under 
the Versailles Treaty ? Neither the Lytton Commission nor Dr. Walter 
Young in his exhaustive treatise 1 failed to find that Japan had rights 
as well as interests in Manchuria. 

In matters outside the letter and spirit of law Dr. Mong makes 
mistakes that he should not have made. To speak of opium as 
“‘ marchandise anglaise imposée aux Chinois a la suite de la guerre de 
1842’ (sic) is simply libellous. Other nations had been bringing 
opium to China for at least a century before the first consignment of 
it came in a British ship in 1773. After Chia Ching’s prohibition of 
opium in t800 the East India Company (the chief British traders) 
never carried an ounce of it. Opium is never mentioned in the Treaty 
of Nanking, which closed the war, and after it the British Government 
informed the merchants plainly that if they were caught smuggling 
opium they need expect no sympathy or support. That opium came 
to China, was because the Chinese demanded it, not that it was forced 
upon them. 

The proof-reading is very bad, even dates being occasionally wrong 
—for example, the Anglo-Japanese Alliance was concluded in 1902, 
not 1905. And at the end there is an extraordinary jumble between 
Kuo Sung-ling’s rebellion against Chang Tso-lin in 1925 and, appar- 
ently, the Sino-Japanese clash at Tsinanfu in 1928—with the facts of 
the latter quite erroneously reported. 

There are two peculiarly beautiful pages (192-3) in which Dr. Mong 
apostrophises the true spirit of China, contrasting it with the ruinous 
industrialism and over-production of the West, against which may 
all her gods defend the Land of Sinim. He is indeed right in saying 
that “le Japon a commis la faute de ne pas estimer a@ sa valeur la 
grandeur dela Chine.” Many of China’s own sons just now are making 
exactly the same mistake, though on different lines. But in the 


2 Young (C. W.): Japan’s Jurisdiction and International Position in 
Manchuria. 3 vols. 1931. Baltimore; Johns Hopkins Press. London: 
Humpbrey Milford. $7.50; 45s. 6d. 
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long run China always defeats her conquerors both internal and 
external. O. M. GREEN. 


65. THE SOUL OF JAPAN. By F. Challaye. Trans. by Nancy Stalli- 
brass. 1933. (London: George Routledge. 8vo. viii + 152 


pp. 6s.) 

A PRETTY little book very nicely translated. Japan has become 
so serious and so modern a problem that it is refreshing to step back 
into the cherry-blossom period of admiration for the quaint poesy 
and chivalric attitude of a Japan which has never quite existed. This 
neat little volume is a lingering flower on the tree which was once so 
gay with Dr. Nitobe’s Bushido and the fantasies of Okakura Kakuzo 
and the dulcet prose poems of Lafcadio Hearn. 


“* Were it not for the heart’s attachment 
This world of illusion would not exist. 
There would be no love, no more waiting while the evening falls, 


No path where farewells are said, 
No breath of wind, no flowers, no maples, no moon, 
No snows of which the ancient poets tell. 


Ah! Dreadful day !’ 
(From the “‘ No ”’ drama of Eguchi : 15th Century.) 


Very many of the old friends are found in this little book: Izanami 
and Izanagi, the Forty-Seven Ronin, Sei Shonagon, Genji, Kumagai 
and Atsumori, Masashige and Masatsura, and the Old People of 
Takasago. The avowed object of this agreeable but rather incon- 
sequent anthology is to show that Courage, Sense of Honour, Courtesy, 
Love, Family Affection, Patriotism, Love of Nature and Joy are the 
special characteristics of that ancient civilisation of which the Japanese 
are so justly proud. This point of view is not wholly true, and it 
is not wholly untrue; and this is a book for the boudoir (if there are 
any left) rather than for the study, but it is enjoyable reading and 
commendably brief. es 


66*. LE JAPON CONTRE LA SOCIETE DES Nations. By William 
Martin. 1933. (Geneva: Imprimerie du Journal de Genéve. 
8vo. 158 pp.) 

WILLIAM MarTIN is incapable of writing a dull article; and his 
leaders on the Far-Eastern Dispute, here reproduced, are on a subject 
holding more tragic interest than any since Ig9g19. Brilliantly written, 
they reveal the passion of the mind which knows what could and 
should be done, and is forced to witness the rulers of the world neglect 
their opportunity and betray their pledged word. Historically, too, 
these contemporary records have considerable value, for M. Martin 
reflects the average “‘ Geneva opinion ’’ widespread among officials, 
experts, public, and press. While governments were announcing that 
they were unable to make out what was happening in Manchuria, 
the ordinary people knew both what was happening and what was 
involved. The issues and events discussed here under dates in 1931 
are those which the Great Powers reluctantly admitted after the 
Lytton Report, eighteen months too late. FREDA WHITE. 


67*. GRIFFES ROUGES sUR L’AsIE. By A. de Pouvourville. 1933. 
(Paris: Editions Baudiniére. 8vo. 254 pp. 10 ffs.) 


MoNSIEUR DE POUVOURVILLE has written several books about Far 
Eastern affairs, and may be considered a reliable authority. The 
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present volume deals with the circumstances of the native risings in 
Indo-China in 1930 which occasioned great anxiety to the French 
authorities, but were little advertised at that time to the outside 
world. The title of the book therefore is rather misleading. The first 
94 pages, which describe Communist influences in other parts of Asia, 
are inadequate and incorrect. But from this point onward the author 
concentrates his attention on Indo-China, and shows how the spirit 
of revolution grew out of social grievances and official inattention, 
and how it was organised by agents of the Third International in 1929, 
after their failure at Canton and Hankow. He tells about Nguyen- 
Ai-Quoc, the leader of the movement, who was the associate of 
Borodin and who, after long residence at Hongkong, was arrested 
there on the 6th June, 1931. We learn that in Annam Communism 
is propagated by that familiar figure, the disappointed quasi-intel- 
lectual, the ‘‘ failed B.A.”; in Cochin China we find the agrarian 
aspect uppermost, and a kind of jacquerie, aimed against the new 
native proprietor class, who have foreclosed on the peasant holders 
or have acquired lands sold under distraint for debt. In Tonkin, the 
outbreak was not a popular revolt but a military insurrection, bred 
in the barracks, but nourished on nationalism and xenophobia. We 
learn incidentally that the peasant risings in Annam started in May 
1930, and resulted in a loss to the rebels of 1200 killed. We learn also 
incidentally about the coup de main of February gth at Yenbay. But 
M. de Pouvourville assumes that his readers already know the details 
of these events, and passes on quickly to discuss the lessons to be 
learned therefrom. He quotes at length from official documents, and 
these quotations in themselves give value and authority to his book. 
But he also pre-supposes in his readers a knowledge of local geography, 
and a familiarity with the mosaic of colony and protectorate in Indo- 
China, and with the differentiations between French and native 
administrations. The fact is that of the remarkable and complex 
group of colonial possessions in south eastern Asia (British, French, 
Dutch, American and Japanese), the French empire in Indo-China is 
perhaps the least known to the outside world; and any serious 
contribution to our knowledge is especially welcome. 

For the time being, says M. de Pouvourville, the revolutionary 
movement in Indo-China is not merely suppressed, it is annihilated. 
Its leaders have been eliminated; and, deprived of leadership, the 
Communist “ cells” have collapsed. It is interesting that he attributes 
this result, in part, to the close, though tardy, cooperation between the 
French police authorities and corresponding officials in Shanghai, 
Hongkong and Singapore. The danger of revolution being thus 
removed, the time has come to initiate reforms, long overdue, of which 
some indications are here given, and which should go far towards 
removing the deeper causes of unrest. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


CHINA’S FOREIGN RELATIONS, I917-I931 
By Dr. Robert T. Pollard 


To the Editor, 
“ International Affairs,” 
Royal Institute of International Affairs, 
London. 
DEAR SIR, 

In International Affairs, May-June 1933, pp. 427-8, appears a 
book review of Dr. Robert T. Pollard’s China’s Foreign Relations, 
1917-1931. Your reviewer has designated the volume as an unsatis- 
factory one, and uses such phrases as “ the last five chapters dealing 
with the post-Washington Conference period are even less satisfactory. 
Such subjects as nationalism, tariff autonomy, extraterritoriality are 
treated in a quite inadequate manner, and this part of the book con- 
tains several serious mistakes.” Two chapters, it is admitted, ‘“ are 
on a distinctly higher plane and go some way towards redeeming the 
book from failure.” 

It is not for the purpose of criticising the above review that I 
write, though incidentally I cannot agree at all with the general 
estimate just given, but rather to draw the attention of your readers 
to the recent review of Dr. Pollard’s work which has just appeared 
in the New York Times Book Review, May 21, 1933. George E. 
Sokolsky, acknowledged to be an outstandingly well-informed authority 
on the Far East, writes as follows : 

Dr. Pollard has produced a valuable and erudite summary of China’s inter- 
national relations from 1917 to 1931. This volume provides a complete and, with- 
in the limitations of any general summary, an accurate picture of China’s effort 
to achieve international equality during a period of national transition, disturb- 
ance and misfortune. . . . Dr. Pollard has carefully avoided even the appear- 
ance of bias. This then is a book not of opinion but of facts, and there is little 


to quarrel about in his statement of facts, although, in a very few instances which 
do not detract from the value of the book, his explanations are somewhat 


Naive. ... 
. . . If some attention is called to omissions or shifts of emphasis, it is not to 


lessen the due praise for this concise digest, but rather to suggest a consideration 
for another view should Dr. Pollard revise his text for another edition. 


Mr. Sokolsky draws attention to several phases which are omitted 
from the volume—the intrigues of Dr. Reinsch, the Consortium, the 
Sinclair Oil concession, the shift from the Tanaka to the Shidehara 
policy in Japan, and China’s relations with the League of Nations, 
but adds these words : 

There can be no question but that a competent student, such as Dr. Pollard 
evidently is, was cognizant of these omissions and made them for adequate 
reasons. .. .« 

—a judgment which one is in a position fully to support. 
Faithfully yours, 
L. A. MANDER. 

University of Washington, 

Depariment of Political Science, 
Seaitle. 
June 5, 1933. 











